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WHAT TYPE OF PRINTER WILL YOU 
BUY WITHIN 6 MONTHS? 


Macintosh goes to Boston 


What's hotter than a boiled lobster or a Roger Clemens fastball? This week's Mac Expo 
shapes up as the biggest Macintosh show of the year. 

More than 25,000 business users and Mac enthusiasts will pack the 700 exhibitor booths at 
Boston’ s Bayside Exposition Center to ogle breakthrough products and technologies. Complete 
expo coverage begins on Page 3; for an A-Z show preview turn to Page 16. 


AJUX delayed 
until end of year 


BY ABIGAIL CHRISTOPHER 

MacWEEK Staff 

CUPERTINO, Calif. — Apple’s UNIX for the 
Mac II will not ship until December or even 
later, according to the company. 

“A/UX will ship around the end of the 
year,” said Charlie Oppenheimer, manager of 
Macintosh product development. “It runs now, 
but not with the quality [Apple] insists on.” 

Apple had previously announced that A/UX 
would ship this fall. 

Beta testers agreed the operating system is 
not ready. “It’s quite obvious that it’s got a 
long way to go,” one said. Some said Apple has 
successfully developed UNIX for the Mac, but 
many have said Apple needs to provide a Mac- 
like UNIX before A/UX is complete. 

Apple has planned to provide A/UX users 
with access to the Macintosh Toolbox so a 
Mac-like interface could make UNIX applica- 
tions on the Mac more user-friendly. 

“The Toolbox is partially available, but 
there is no source code available for developers 
to create a Mac-like interface for the applica- 
tions they develop,” a developer said. 

A/UX reportedly is not compatible with the 
Mac’s operating system’s disk manager, print 
manager, disk initialization, device driver, 
sound, serial, AppleTalk and SCSI drivers. 


IBM, Tandy fight for 
Apple’s schoolyard 


BY ELINOR CRAIG 

MacWEEK Staff 

NEW YORK — Two leading makers of per- 

sonal computers took aim last week at Apple’s 

first-place position in the higher-education mar- 

ket by announcing aggressively priced PCs. 
With the move, IBM and Tandy appeared to 

give a nod of approval to the Macintosh design. 
IBM’s PS/2 Model 25, the lowest-priced 

See TANDY, Page 52 


Apple sets software future 
HyperCard bundled with every Mac 


COURTESY APPLE COMPUTER INC. 


BY JONATHAN LITTMAN 

MacWEEK Staff 

BOSTON — Apple Computer this week will 
introduce the next strategic leap in the evolu- 
tion of the Macintosh; HyperCard. 

Apple executives say the controversial sys- 
tem software will be as fundamental to the Mac 
as the AppleSoft programming language was to 
the Apple II. 


BY CLAIR WHITMER 
MacWEEK Staff 
BOSTON — Multitasking on the Mac has 
arrived, or has it? The MultiFinder, long 
referred to as Juggler, will be exhibited in the 
Apple booth this week in Boston and will be 
bundled with all Mac computers by the end of 
September. 

The product will give users of the Mac 

See MULTIFINDER, Page 52 


MultiFinder juggles applications 


Some observers view the Mac Expo unveil- 
ing, made in tandem with Apple’s new Finder 
and System, as a poignant reminder to business 
users that IBM’s promised operating system — 
OS/2 — is still months away. 

The announcement that HyperCard will be 
bundled with every Macintosh starting this 
week (and offered to all other Mac users for 

See HYPERCARD, Page 52 


COURTESY APPLE COMPUTER INC. 


TAKE A PICTURE. 
ANY PICTURE. 


It can be a photograph, art- 
work, a technical drawing. Feed it into 
the Microtek Intelligent Image Scanner, and 
it’s on your computer screen almost instantly. Then 
you can edit, paint, and cut and paste it, and reproduce the 
sharpest image your laser printer can handle. 


MACINTOSH OR IBM COMPATIBLE. 


The Microtek Scanner can be used with either system. 
And naturally, it works with the most popular publishing 
software for both. 


INCOMPARABLE VALUE. 
For a scanner this sophisticated, 
you'd expect to make a heavy investment. 
But the Microtek Image Scanner is less than 
the cost of a laser printer and can pay for itself 
in no time in saved labor and production costs. 

It’s simply the best way to improve your publish- 

ing image. For more information call 800-654-4160 

(Inside California 213-321-2121). And be sure to ask about the 


Microtek OCR Scanner as 
11, which i c 
be il pre a text M IC ROTE K 


16901 S. Western Ave., Gardena, CA 90247. 


See us at MACWORLD Expo - August 11-13 + Booth 500 
We are showing MS-300A, MSF-300C, MS-300C, SCSI Interface 
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Software Supply to introduce tools for power users 


SUNNYVALE, Calif. — Two tools for Mac power users, PowerStation and Suitcase, will be 
introduced by Software Supply this week at Mac Expo in Boston. 

PowerStation is a platform for opening applications and documents and is an alternative to 
Apple’s Finder. Suitcase is a utility that allows Desk Accessories and fonts to be always available 
without requiring that they be installed into the System file. 

Both packages are priced at $59.95. Each package includes Pyro! — a bonus screen-saver util- 
ity that automatically blanks the Mac screen and displays a fireworks show after a user-settable 
amount of idle time. 

Software Supply is located at 599 N. Mathilda Ave., Sunnyvale, Calif. 94086; (408) 749-9311. 


Fifth Generation set to launch Fastback for the Mac 


BATON ROUGE, La. — Fifth Generation Systems Inc. will introduce Fastback for the Macintosh 
at Mac Expo in Boston. 

Fastback is a software program that provides a hard-disk backup and restores data from dam- 
aged disks. It can back up a 10-Mbyte disk in less than 10 minutes. Fastback is priced at $99.95. 

Fastback, which appears as an icon on a hard-disk menu, uses a proprietary-device driver that 
allows it direct access to the disk. It commands the disk to transfer documents that have been 
selected. 

Fifth Generation Systems Inc. is located at 11200 Industriplex Blvd., Baton Rouge, La. 70809; 
(504) 291-7221. 


What a deal! SuperMac offers bigger disks for same price 


MOUNTAIN VIEW, Calif. — SuperMac Technology will discontinue its 20- and 40-Mbyte 
external hard disks and begin shipping 30- and 60-Mbyte disks for nearly the same price. 

Continuing SuperMac’s wave of new products and product announcements, the DataFrame 
XP30 and XP60 SCSI drives will replace the XP20 and XP40 and be priced at $1,195 and $1,695, 
respectively, according to Tom Rielly, SuperMac’s marketing manager. The company also plans 
to replace its DataFrame 40+40 package with a 60+40 package for $2,595. 

SuperMacTechnology is located at 950 N. Rengstorff Ave., Mountain View, Calif. 94043; 
(415) 964-8884. 


BOSTON — The wave of color washing 
through the Mac industry has hit Living Video- 
text. Now a division of Symantec Corp. of 
Cupertino, Calif., the company has added full- 
color support to its outliner and desktop-pre- 
sentation package MORE. The new version 
1.1C will be officially introduced here at the 
expo and will start shipping immediately. 

Buyers of the color version will receive the 
Desk Accessory outliner Acta, also in color, 
from Symmetry Corp. of Mesa, Ariz. Users can 
get the MORE upgrade and Acta for $40. 

Living Videotext’s president, David Winer, 
said the decision to bundle Acta was prompted 
by users’ requests for a Desk Accessory for use 
with MORE. “We could have built our own, 
but this way we can turn our developing efforts 
to other areas,” said Winer. 

Version 1.1C, compatible with all Macs, 


MALVERN, Pa. — One graphics software 
product is coming, but another is on indefinite 
hold, according to Cricket Software. 

That’s probably not a poor average indus- 
trywide, but if you were counting on buying 
Cricket Retouch, an image-processing and 
painting program recently announced for the 
Mac, keep counting. Meanwhile, in the here 
and now, Pict-O-Graph will be introduced this 
week at Mac Expo in Boston. 

Cricket Retouch is designed to manipulate 
300-dpi scanner images. “We found technical 
breakthroughs as we got into development. We 


MacPeak performance for SEs 


MacPeak’s Galaxy LS large-sereen monitor board. 
FIFO (first in first out) data cache (dual-ported 
RAM), Shapiro said. “It brings data in one side 


and kicks it out the other as opposed to a regu- 
See MACPEAK, Page 4 


debuts 3 products 


construction kits for Think’s Lightspeed C and 

Lightspeed Pascal compilers. They are 

designed to make it easier for programmers to 

add text-editing capabilities to their Think- 

developed programs. 

The third product, HFS Navigator, will be 

one of only two such products on the market 

See THINK, Page 4 


Living Videotext colors MORE 


allows selected words and phrases to be high- 
lighted with color. Color also can be incorpo- 
rated into the MORE bullet charts. 

Charts can be enlivened with different col- 
ors for the three elements of the file: the back- 
ground, the inside of boxes and the outlines. 

To incorporate all the different options, 
Living Videotext invented what it terms “new 
user-interface technology,” Winer said. 

The interface takes the form of an outline of 
all the options available instead of a conven- 
tional pull-down menu with a list of options. 

“If you've got a lot of options, but they’re 
not organized in a cohesive way, you get over- 
loaded. The user doesn’t have enough room in 
his mind. So we had to invent a new user inter- 
face,” said Winer. 

Living Videotext is at 117 Easy St., Moun- 
tain View, Calif. 94303; (415) 964-6300. 


Cricket ships one program, yanks another 


want to bring it out in all its glory, probably 
late fall,” a company spokeswoman said. 

At $298, Pict-O-Graph is a library of graph- 
ics icons, which are prefab bit-mapped images, 
plus a variety of tools for customizing images. 

Pict-O-Graph is said to support all versions 
of ImageWriter and LaserWriter. Cricket offers 
a special “film-recorder” version of the pro- 
gram, which translates images into high-resolu- 
tion, presentation-quality color slides. 

Cricket Software is located at 30 Valley 
Stream Parkway, Great Valley Corporate Cen- 
ter, Malvern, Pa. 19355; (215) 251-9890. ml 
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Continued from Page 3 
lar cache, which is just a chunk of memory.” 

The board also includes a high-speed static 
RAM cache, which is used to hold the contents 
of ROM while the board is in operation. 

A 68881 math coprocessor and 68851 
memory-management unit are optional. 

Orion 25 will be available in 1- to 32- 
Mbyte configurations. MacPeak plans to ship 
Orion 25 next January with a target price for a 
1-Mbyte unit of $3,995, Shapiro said. 


THINK 


Continued from Page 3 
that allow for instant folder and document 
access, according to Think Vice President 


Andrew Singer. At $59.95, Navigator is similar 


to Findswell from Working Software Inc. of 
Monterey, Calif., he said. 

Think’s editor-construction kits, called 
CAPPS’ (CAPPS Prime), are for use on all 
Macs and provide programmers with a line-ori- 
ented set of industrial-strength tools for adding 
text-editing capabilities to their programs. 

CAPPS?’ is based on a software library 
called PE (Program Edit), created by Think 
because the Mac Toolbox Text Edit package 
“did not provide the performance or the func- 
tionality we wanted for the integrated editors in 
our programming environments,” said Singer. 

The products were named for Steve Capps, 
the member of the Mac development team who 
created Mac Toolbox’s original text-edit rou- 
tines, Users have complained the routines are 
slow with large amounts of text. Think’s kits 
can quickly handle huge blocks of text, up to 
16 Mbytes of memory, Singer said. 

CAPPS’ consists of the same PE, GREP 
and volume navigation libraries used in 
Think’s Lightspeed language products as well 
as complete documentation for those libraries, 
Also available are two complete, ready-to-use, 
stand-alone editors based on the libraries: 
PEdit, a full-featured program-editing applica- 
tion similar to the editor in Think’s Lightspeed 
C; and Apple Edit, a Desk Accessory program 
editor. Both come with documented, machine- 
readable source code. 

The kits are for all levels of programmers, 
said Singer. “We developed Lightspeed C and 
{many major developers] developed their 
products, like Adobe Illustrator, Quark XPress 
and PageMaker 2.0, using our languages,” 
he said. 

HFS Navigator adds functionality to the 
Open and Save commands of any standard 
Mac application by providing a user-definable, 
pop-up menu that affords instant access to any 
folder in a volume. “This allows you to cut 
through a hierarchy and to go from the bottom 
of one hierarchy to the bottom of another 
instantly,” said Singer. 

Working Software’s product, which has 
been shipping for a few weeks at $49.95, func- 
tions only in the Open command, according to 
Dave Johnson, president of Working Software. 

Navigator allows users fo create new fold- 
ers in the Put situation and to search a directory 
for a volume or folder by name or partial name. 

Think Technologies is at 135 South Road, 
Bedford, Mass. 01730; (617) 275-4800. 


MacPeak’s $495 large-screen monitor 
board, called Galaxy LS, can be configured for 
both single-page vertical “portrait” monitors 
and horizontal two-page “landscape monitors.” 
The Galaxy LS will support monitors from 
Moniterm Corp. and from a second source still 
under negotiation, Shapiro said. 

Users of the Galaxy LS can switch between 
the large screen and the Mac’s own screen with 
a Desk Accessory included with the board. 

While other monitor boards limit the user to 


one type of monitor, the Galaxy LS board can 
be configured to work with different monitors. 

Dealers install the monitor board directly 
on top of the Orion accelerator board and 
mount a connector in the expansion door on the 
back of the Mac. 

The Galaxy LS is available immediately. 

MacPeak also is shipping an $895 hardware 
LaserWriter buffer called PLUS-Spooler, 
which provides considerably better perfor- 
mance than software spoolers, Shapiro said. 

A software spooler lets the user get back to 
work once the Mac has converted the file into 


PostScript, Shapiro said, “But the processor 
keeps on sending the parts of the file.” 

With the PLUS-Spooler, the Mac sends the 
whole PostScript file to the print-buffer unit at 
once, Shapiro said. “You dump it in our box, 
and it talks to the LaserWriter independently.” 

MacPeak is cutting its price on its 16-MHz 
Orion boards, The 2-Mbyte configuration is 
dropping from $1,995 to $1,795. MacPeak also 
is shipping a 1-Mbyte version for $1,495 and a 
4-Mbyte version for $2,695. 

MacPeak Systems is located at 1201 Spy- 
glass, Austin, Texas 78746; (512) 328-0747. i 
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Ever since paper replaced 
cave walls as man’s favorite ve- 
hicle for,expression, the attempt 
to communicate ideas has been 
an enduring source of frustration. 

That frustration has just 
been eased dramatically. 

Because Letraset introduces 
Ready, Set, Go! 4.0—an enhanced 
version of what InfoWorld called 
“the new champion among Macin- 
tosh desktop publishing programs” 

Simply put, Ready, Set, Go! 4.0 


tideas 
Sinn 


e& 


is the easiest, fastest, most cre- 
ative way yet devised of helping 
you organize, visualize and edit 
your thoughts onto professional- 
quality pages. 

In fact, it removes any mean- 
ingful distinction between what 
you can do at your desk-and what 
might otherwise require large 
pe long lead times anda stu- 
dio full of designers. 

The technically inclined will 
be pleased to note that it has 


1) ’ 

Imagen: “If you can’t 

’ ent ” 
beat ’em, join ’em 
BY ELINOR CRAIG 
MacWEEK Staff 
SANTA CLARA, Calif. — After a long battle 
to establish its DDL page-description language 
as a viable competitor with Adobe Systems’ 
PostScript, Imagen Corp. has made a major 


concession by offering a PostScript-compat- 
ible language for the ImageServer XP line of 


l 


tanyeasier 


laser printers. 

Imagen plans to sell its page-description 
language as a lower-cost, compatible altema- 
tive to Palo Alto, Calif.-based Adobe’s 
PostScript, company spokesman Bob Angus 
said. “We can now handle many languages, 
whereas PostScript is only one,” he said. 

The PostScript-compatible language will 
become the third component, after DDL and 
imPRESS, in Imagen’s page-description sup- 
port strategy. Production deliveries are expect- 
ed to begin in the first quarter of 1988, but the 


language will be shown at conferences this fall. 


sier to express 


a unique block architecture that 
enables you.to envision the fin- 
ished page before it’s finished. 

Integrated word processing 
with real-time hyphenation 
that lets you create and design 
text and image simultaneously. 
Plus such essential tools'as arbi- 
trary runarounds, custom page 
sizes, style sheets and support for 
high-resolution graphics. 

For those more concerned 
with the ultimate outcome of 


Ready Set Go! 


these features, 
Ready, Set, Go! 4.0 will help you 
make a raw concept blossom into 
a newsletter of finished elegance. 
Transform random brainstorms 
into a report of symphonic coher- 
ence. Or create a dazzling busi- 
ness presentation from a jumble 
of brilliant insights. 

And although other soft- 
ware pear may talk about do- 
ing all this, Ready, Set, Go! 4.0 is 
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Imagen is licensed with Linotype fonts and 
provides font scalings, as does PostScript, 
according to Frank Lassman, Imagen’s presi- 
dent. Imagen’s implementation of the language 
permits printing of PostScript files without 
modification to those files. 

“This access to the Linotype font library 
could give Imagen the edge it needs to compete 
against others,” said Craig Cline, associate edi- 
tor of The Seybold Report. 

Imagen Corp. can be reached at P.O. Box 
58101, Santa Clara, Calif. 95052-8101; (408) 
986-9400. 


the only one that can 

actually put it down on paper. 

For more information, in- 
cluding the location of your near- 
est authorized Letraset graphic 
design software dealer just call 
(800) 722-0377. If you purchase 
Ready, Set, Go!3.0 between June 1- 
August 11, you receive an upgrade 
at no charge. 


Letraset 
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Layered bringing 
new accounting 
products to Mac Expo 


BY EMILY KAY 

Special to MacWEEK 

BOSTON — Layered Inc. hits Mac Expo this 
week with new products and a joint develop- 
ment agreement to expand its Insight account- 
ing series. 

Layered will introduce several new mod- 
ules for its high-end Integrated Series, includ- 
ing an inventory-control package priced at 
$595 and multi-user versions of its General 
Ledger, Accounts Payable and Accounts 
Receivables, priced at $895 each, 

The company will also introduce two entry- 
level, stand-alone products for smaller firms: 
Insight OneWrite, priced at $295, and Insight 
All-in-One, at $595. 

The company will also announce a pact 
with Redmond, Wash.-based Microsoft Corp. 
The deal will involve joint marketing and 
development, a Layered spokeswoman said. 

Layered’s product announcements are 
aimed at ensuring the company’s role as a 
major accounting-based developer for Macin- 
tosh software, according to Stephen Burakoff, 
president of Boston-based Layered. 

“We're broadening our product line to 
make sure we remain the dominant solution for 
Macintosh-based accounting and financial 
management needs,” said Burakoff. 

Layered is among the five largest develop- 
ers of Macintosh software, Burakoff said. 
“Accounting may not be one of the most color- 
ful applications around, but it’s clearly where 
the sales dollars are,” he said. 

Insight OneWrite is aimed at small service 
companies and professional offices that use the 
“balance forward” accounting method, It offers 
tightly integrated general-ledger, accounts- 
receivable and accounts-payable features, and 
its data-entry screens are modeled after the 
one-write manual bookkeeping systems used 
by many small businesses. 

Available in September, Insight OneWrite 
allows users to fill out familiar forms like 
checks and deposit slips and automatically 
update the appropriate account files. 

The product provides automation so users 
won't have to learn a new accounting system, 
Burakoff said. “The combination of the Macin- 
tosh interface and the one-write forms 
approach is about as intuitive as you can get,” 
he said. 

Insight All-in-One, available in November, 
is a stand-alone package for smaller manufac- 
turing, distribution and retail businesses. It 
offers full integration among its general-ledger, 
receivables, payables, inventory, payroll and 
job-costing components, according to a Lay- 
ered spokeswoman. 

The multi-user versions of Insight’s Inte- 
grated Series modules let several users work on 
records at the same time in the same modules. 

Layered Inc., whose products run on all 
models of the Macintosh, is located at 529 
Main St., Boston, Mass. 02129; (617) 242- 
7700. 


Apple peripherals 
harvest for Expo - 


BOSTON — Apple will introduce the follow- 
ing hardware products this week at Mac Expo: 

+ The ImageWriter LQ will fill a long- 
standing gap in Apple’s printer line. It is the 
only Mac-compatible, wide-carriage, letter- 
quality, dot-matrix printer. 

Introductory price estimates from Apple run 
between $1,300 and $1,500. 

Although not a PostScript printer, the LQ 
has a variety of fonts in the ROM and, subse- 
quently, a relatively high speed of printing: 115 
characters per second in letter quality. 

The ImageWriter LQ features a 27-pin print 
head, which can print 216-by-216 dpi, three 
times the resolution of the Mac screen. 

The printer will be ready to ship late this 
year, according to Apple. The LQ has a 15- 
inch carriage with versatile paper-handling 
capabilities, notably an automatic envelope 
feed, and up to three bins for feeding in sheets. 

« The AppleFax Modem is intended to be 
a strong challenger in the expanding facsimile 
market. Manufactured in the United States by 
Apple, the AppleFax Modem can link users to 
more than 2 million fax machines worldwide, 


Priced from $600 to $800, the stand-alone 
AppleFax Modem lets users exchange files 
with other similarly equipped Macs — from 
computer to computer — at 9,600 baud. 

AppleFax Modem features an auxiliary port 
so a standard modem can be daisychained onto 
it for the full range of telecommunications. 

The modem package includes two pieces of 
software for translating documents into the fac- 
simile format. AppleFax Resource converts 
files into Group 2 and Group 3 protocols, han- 
dles document transmission to a facsimile 
address or delays the transmission. 

The AppleFax Application program fea- 
tures multiple-file transmission; keeps the dis- 
tribution list, address book and activity report; 


ImageWriter LQ options include a four-color ribbon for high-resolution color text and graphics. 


and allows users to send and receive facsimiles 
without supervision. 

+ The EtherTalk Interface Card will plug 
Mac Ils into the popular Ethernet network, 
making Apple more competitive in the engi- 
neering and business markets. 

At $699, the EtherTalk Interface Card pro- 
vides a faster networking alternative to 
AppleTalk, Apple said. With a transmission 
rate of 10 megabits per second, the card 
increases throughput data-intensive applica- 
tions and allows up to 254 nodes per network. 
Individual nodes can be 3,000 feet apart. 

The EtherTalk card is manufactured 
for Apple by 3Com Corp. of Santa Clara, 
Calif. @ 


HyperCard’s “stackware” promises explosion of applications 


BY CLAIR WHITMER 

MacWEEK Staff 

BOSTON — When HyperCard hits Des 
Moines, there’s going to be pandemonium in 
that city’s users’ groups. 

That was the prediction of one analyst who 
had seen the application in action. There may 
be a similar reaction among software develop- 
ers as the commercial possibilities of Hyper- 
Card are realized, 

Hand in hand with the unveiling of Hyper- 
Card will be at least five announcements of 
“stackware” products. Stackware is the term 
used to describe software add-ons to Hyper- 
Card. 

HyperCard has been seeded to 100 develop- 
ers, some of whom will show stackware prod- 
ucts at Mac Expo. 

Of these, at least two programs are aimed at 
the business market: Business Class, a graph- 
ics-oriented travel guide aimed at the business 
traveler, and HyperDesk, a client/project-dead- 
line manager. Both were designed by author 
Danny Goodman and published by Activision. 
Each two-disk set sells for less than $100. 

Dialog Information Services will be using 
HyperCard to provide a graphic log-in and 
consistent search formats for its on-line data 
services. The Whole Earth company is working 
ona stackware catalog, said Apple representa- 
tives. Borland International also will be incor- 
porating HyperCard features in SideKick. 

Accounting firms Arthur Young and Peat 
Marwick have received copies of HyperCard. 

If HyperCard finds a place in the business 
arena, it will probably be as an inexpensive and 
easy-to-use alternative to database and on-line 
data services, according to analyst Bill Lan- 
genes of Creative Strategies of San Jose, Calif. 


Langenes said he estimates there will be rough- 
ly 100 stackware products on the market by the 
end of the year and 1,000 by the end of 1988. 

Although two-thirds of these may be share- 
ware, Langenes said, he expects that at least 
five major traditional publishing companies 
will get involved in marketing stackware, cen- 
tering on the business and training arenas, 

Claris, Apple’s spinoff software company, 
will not be an active developer of stackware, 
said John Zeisler, vice president of marketing. 

Since the programming language, called 
HyperTalk, incorporated in HyperCard is very 
“English-like,” actual Macintosh software pro- 
gramming will become far less complicated. 

Apple has already made an effort to pro- 
mote the stackware market by seeding Hyper- 
Card to developers as well as to 20 higher-edu- 
cation institutions. 

Although these developers only received 
the product six weeks ago, at least five stack- 
ware products will be ready by Mac Expo, and 
at least 10 more projects are under develop- 
ment. No technology license is required to 
market a product based on HyperCard, classi- 
fied by Apple as basic Macintosh technology. 

But some analysts and developers think the 
precedent that Apple has set with HyperCard 
for low-cost software will scare away develop- 
ers who are not interested in a product for 
which there may be minimal profit margins. 

To promote the new class of authors and 
developers it anticipates will spring up around 
HyperCard, Apple has set up a seven-pronged 
program, including a certified developer pro- 
gram, technical support, evangelism and seed- 
ing, co-marketing support, and distributor and 
publisher “matchmaking.” 

The target markets, in Apple’s opinion, are 


educators, courseware developers, instruction 
and training designers, libraries and informa- 
tion services. 

“The ultimate marketplace is massive, 
potentially the size of the installed base of the 
Macintosh,” said Peter Black, president of 
Xiphias, a company that is producing a stack- 
ware series called Time Table of History, in 
essence a HyperTalk encyclopedia. 

“HyperCard will spawn a whole different 
industry, run by people more concerned with 
editorial judgment than with bits and bytes,” 
Black said. 

While writing a book about HyperCard, 
Goodman was smitten with ideas about how to 
use HyperCard in his own business. The results 
of his ideas will be exhibited at Mac Expo. 

Goodman said he feels the market for stack- 
ware is potentially a very lucrative one. 
“Someone who is willing to take the calculated 
tisk will do very well,” said Goodman. 

He also said, however, that commercial 
stackware will have to compete with share- 
ware. “Even if a piece of stackware has the 
most spectacular information-handling abilities 
in the world, if it has amateurish-looking 
graphics, it won’t have any perceived value,” 
Goodman said. 

Potential problems for stackware develop- 
ers, Goodman said, will include the temptation 
to tum out products without adequate testing 
due to the ease of programming and resistance 
from retailers unwilling to provide technical 
support for a product without a large markup. 

Other hidden traps awaiting future stack- 
ware authors, according to Black, are licensing 
complications arising from the use of graphics 
and sound. “There’s almost nothing [in these 
areas] that isn’t licensed,” said Black. 
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National 
Semiconductor 


Wewere read 
for the Mac Ilalmost 
before they were. 


INTRODUCING THE 
NS8/16 MEMORY 

EXPANSION BOARD 

FOR THE MACINTOSH II” 


National has been providing high- 
level add-in products for over a decade. 
We've helped well over a hundred thou- 
sand multi-tasking, multi-user business 
environments run faster and better. So 
even before Apple was ready with the new 
Mac" II, we were ready with the expertise 
and technology to help it work harder. 

In fact, we viewed the Macintosh™ II 
as an open’ invitation to provide power 
users with the right tools. And now we're 
proud to introduce the NS8/16 Memory 
Expansion Board. 


GET 4, 8, 12, OR 16 MBYTES 
OF RAM FEATURING: 


@ Apple/UNIX® (A/UX) compatibility. 
@ RAMAdisk software. 
w Advanced NuBus™ support. 

Speed through memory hungry appli- 
cations like: CAD /CAM. Desktop Publish- 
ing, High Resolution Graphics. Big 


Macintosh and Mac are trademarks of Apple Computer, Inc. 
UNIX is a registered trademark of AT&T Bell Labs. 
NuBus is a trademark of Texas Instruments Incorporated. 


©1987 National Semiconductor Corp. 


Databases and Spreadsheets. Financial / 
Accounting packages. And AI Program- 
ming. Just to name a few. 


AND RUN A/UX 
MORE EFFICIENTLY 


High-end applications will run at top 
performance levels under A/UX. Without 
modifications. And the NS8/16 remains 
completely transparent to the user. 

In the Macintosh II operating system, 
the RAMdisk utility allows an application 
to treat the NS8/16 as one, or a series, 
of pseudo disk drives, accessing files at 
NuBus memory speeds. 

So memory intensive applications will 
go much faster. As will switching between 
applications. 


ALL WITH QUALITY 
AND SUPPORT YOU CAN 
RELY ON 


Get a full 5-year warranty on the 
NS8/16. Backed by the leader in memory 
products. And customer service. 

National is the company you should 
think of for add-in products. Now, with our 
NS8/16 Memory Expansion Board. And 
in the future — you can expect to see a 
whole line of add-in products for the Mac II. 

It's experience that lets us make a 
promise like that. So now that you have 
the Mac II ready to run, you know who 
can help you see how far it can go. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 
CALL THE COMPATIBLE 
PRODUCTS GROUP AT 
800-345-4006 
OUTSIDE OF CALIFORNIA 
CALL 800-538-8510 


VV National 
Semiconductor 
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Apollo brings custom tool kit to X-Windows 


BY RICK LEPAGE 

MacWEEK Staff 

CHELMSFORD, Mass. — Apollo Computer 
Inc. recently broadened its network computing 
strategy with the introduction of Open Dia- 
logue, a graphic interface tool kit for applica- 
tions that run on Apollo, Sun Microsystems, 
Digital Equipment Corp, and IBM worksta- 
tions under the X-Windows network environ- 
ment. 


MegaGraphics’ monitor 
offers multiple resolutions 


BY ABIGAIL CHRISTOPHER 

MacWEEK Staff 

BOSTON — MegaGraphics Inc. of Canoga 
Park, Calif., will announce the MegaScreen 
2001 Video System, a Mac II-compatible ver- 
sion of its 19.5-inch, 1,024-by-900-pixel, 
monochrome monitor, this week at Mac Expo. 

MegaGraphics was previously known as 
Micrographic Images. The change of name 
also will be announced at the show. 

The $1,995 MegaScreen 2001 supports 
multiple resolutions. Its standard resolution of 
1,024-by-900 pixels is suitable for desktop 
publishing, engineering and design-intensive 
tasks, But users can select 512-by-348 pixels to 
maintain full font size on the large screen. 

The MegaScreen 2001 Video System also 
includes a NuBus design interface card that 
provides multiple sockets for clock oscillators 
to regulate video output speed. 

Two sockets are provided with the system. 
One regulates video output compatible with the 
monitor; the other is NTSC- and PAL-compati- 
ble for standard American, Japanese and Euro- 
pean videotaping of black-and-white graphics 
and animation produced on a Mac Il. 

MegaScreen 2001 also includes MegaTalk 
2.0 software that allows bulletin-board system 
displays, messages and applications like CAD 
and desktop publishing to run at the same time. 

The video interface kit, including the video 
card, cable and software, is available separately 
for $795. Without the video card, the monitor 
is called the MegaScreen II and costs $1,295. 

MegaGraphics also announced the color 
MegaBrot Card, which allows the Mac II to 
generate a Mandelbrot set of mathematically 
intensive computer-graphics tasks. 

Developed by Benoit Mandelbrot, a 
renowned computer-graphics scholar, the Man- 
delbrot set is a group of complex graphic rou- 
tines represented by numbers, much like the 
Macintosh’s QuickDraw routines. 

The user can zoom in on areas of the Man- 
delbrot set, manipulate the color palette and 
save images created with the MegaBrot soft- 
ware. According to Gary Landis, developer of 
the board and software, the MegaBrot card 
generates complex fractal graphics at 5 million 
calculations per second. 

Megagraphics has not yet announced a 
price for MegaBrot. 

MegaGraphics Inc. is located at 20954 
Osborne St., Canoga Park, Calif. 91304; (818) 
407-0571. 


Open Dialogue reportedly will allow pro- 
grammers to create specialized user interfaces 
for applications written to the X-Windows 


standard. This includes customized menus, dia- 


log boxes, scroll bars, buttons and other screen 


objects. Once the interface has been completed, 


it will run on any Apollo, DEC, Sun and IBM 
machine that uses X-Windows. 

X-Windows, a public windowing standard 
originally developed at the Massachusettes 


Institute of Technology in Cambridge, Mass., 
tuns under UNIX and allows an application — 
without modification — to be able to run on a 
number of different vendors’ machines, Sites 
with workstations from multiple vendors can 
tun the same application on each machine. 

According to Mark Hatch, product market- 
ing manager for Apollo’s Domain series, Open 
Dialogue is intended to provide a unified user 
interface for X-Windows applications. He 
added that Open Dialogue builds upon X-Win- 
dows’ existing interface tool kit but adds a 
number of new features. 


Open Dialogue initially will be made avail- 
able for Apollo workstations late this year. 
Apollo software developers will be able to 
purchase the tool kit in October. General 
telease will be in January 1988. Apollo hopes 
to ship a version for DEC GPX machines in 
February 1988 and versions for Sun worksta- 
tions and the IBM RT PC in March 1988. Open 
Dialogue will be priced at $2,000 for a single 
copy. 

Apollo Computer Inc. is located at 330 Bil- 
lerica Road., Chelmsford, Mass. 01824; (617) 
256-6600. 


Travel 
ithout Being 


Corel fishing Mac waters with cheap WORM drives 


BY JIRI WEISS 

MacWEEK Staff 

OTTAWA — The WORM 800-Mbyte optical- 
disk-drive system scheduled to ship in Septem- 
ber will more than halve the current price of 
the technology for Macintosh users, 

Until now, Macintosh users who wanted to 
take advantage of the large storage capacities 
of WORM (Write Once Read Many) optical 
disks have been able to purchase drives from 
only one source: LDOWN Corp. of Scotts 


Jntroducing 
“Our Latest Sider, 
‘Model C46. 

40 Megs Primary 
Storage. 60 Megs 
Integral Tape 
Backup. er 
$1995.00 Total — it 


do 


oft 


subsy: stem pac kage. 


those specifications. But the price 
tags are absolutely stratospheric— 
Now, we intend to establish the same 
standard in the Macintosh world. 
With a family of subsystems that 
includes, besides the Model C46, both 
a 20- and 40-megabyte hard disk 
Sider subsystem and a Sider 60- 
megabyte tape backup subsystem. 

Call us toll free for the name of the 
First Class Peripherals dealer nearest 
you. And find out for yourself how 
easy it is to get down the price of 
getting down to business. 


800-982-3232 


wh 


to get down to business can be 
downright catastrophic. 
First Class, The Solution. 

The Sider Model C46 changes all of 


tha 


per 


res! 


eas) 
with the Macintosh Plus, SE and Il — 


and 


well. And with our 60 meg tape (not 


40 


backup you can lock up for security 


to end forever any doubts that these 
are first-class business machines. 


actually get down to has as much to 
it does the computer itself. Take 


than 40 megabytes of primary capac- 
y and at least an equal amount 


Valley, Calif. An 800-Mbyte WORM drive 
from LoDOWN costs $8,945. 

Starting in September, users will be able to 
purchase one with the same capacity from 
Corel Systems Corp. for $3,995. 

The price has been high because 
LoDOWN has been the only game in town, 
said Rick Young, senior industry analyst with 
Dataquest, a market-research firm in San Jose, 
Calif. 

Even with the price drop, WORM is not 


First, The Problem. 
” Apple is telling the 

‘ world these days that 
the power, versatility 
and compatibility of the 
new Macintoshes are going 


But what kind of busine 


with the peripherals you attach as 


storage. For many companies, 
ious business means nothing less 


backup — ideally in the same 


ckages do exist with 
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likely to make a big splash, said Young. “On a 
day-to-day basis, WORM drives are still con- 

fined to a niche area, at least until their access 
speed matches or surpasses that of Winchester 
disks.” 

The drive itself is manufactured by Ricoh 
Corp. of San Jose, Calif. It has an average 
access time of 168 milliseconds and plugs into 
the Mac’s SCSI port. The optical disk, which is 
encased in a removable cartridge, has 400 
Mbytes of storage capacity per side, according 
to Corel. New cartridges are available for 
approximately $250. 


and, thanks to total Sider cartridge 
interchangeability, you get data you 
can pack up and take anywhere. 

But what you get that really 
astounds is 
only envy. It rez 

Italso reads First Class Peripherals, 
for those of you wondering how that 
jou price could possibly be attached to 
this product. For 
“Sider” and “First C 
synonymous with trul 
zero defect mass storage among 
Apple II users. 
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Unlike conventional drives, WORM disks 
cannot be erased or reformatted. “The bad 
news is that you can’t erase anything; the good 
news is that you have a permanent copy of all 
the versions,” said Patrick Beirne, Corel’s vice 
president of research and development. 

“Tt doesn’t matter anyway, as you can get 
20 years’ worth of medical journals on a disk 
without pictures or 5 years’ [worth] with pic- 
tures,” he said. 

Corel Systems Corp. is located at 1600 Car- 
ling Ave., Ottawa, Ontario K1Z 7M4, Canada; 
(613) 728-8200. 


Desktop Express allows 
MCT to transmit formatted 
files and graphic images 


BY EMILY BROWER 
MacWEEK Staff 
PRINCETON, N.J. — Dow Jones and Co. has 
begun shipment of Desktop Express, a new 
ations program that allows Macin- 
tosh users to transfer binary files and graphics 
to both Macintoshes and PCs via MCI Mail. 
With Desktop Express, MCI subscribers are 
no longer limited to transmitting text-only 
files. Instead, formatted files, such as Micro- 
soft Word documents, and graphic images can 
be sent between Desktop Express users. 
Because the program is compatible with 


matted files, su 
1-2-3 spreads 

Desktop Express was dev oped to appeal 
to both novice and expert MCI users, said Peter 
Hirshberg, marketing manager at Apple Com- 
puter’s desktop communications division. 
Users can create and edit messages locally or 
off-line using Desktop’s built-in text editor and 
then let the program communicate with MCI 
while in its interactive mode. Desktop Express 
automatically performs the log-on, mail scann- 
ing and message-reading procedures. Retrieved 
messages can be read locally or off-line. 

According to Stuart Davidson, an MCI mar- 
keting executive, about 10 percent of the esti- 
mated 100,000 MCI subscribers use Macintosh 
to access the service. 

Desktop Express is the product of a strate- 
gic alliance among Dow Jones, MCI and Apple 
Computer formed nearly three years ago. “The 
focus of Apple’s desktop communications is on 
end-user solutions,” said Hirshberg. 

Two other pieces of software from Solu- 
tions Inc., Glue and Straight Talk, are incorpo- 
rated in the program, which sells for $149 and 
requires a Macintosh with at least 512 Kbytes, 
a modem and one 800-Kbyte drive (or two 
400-Kbyte drives). Glue makes possible the 
exchange of graphics between Desktop 
Express users; Straight Talk provides access to 
Dow Jones News Retrieval. Free passwords to 
MCI and Dow Jones are included. 

Dow Jones and Co. can be reached at P.O. 
Box 300, Princeton, N.J. 08543-0300; (609) 
520-4000. 


More Mac Expo product news on pages 
12 and 50. 


On September 30, 1985 
we announced the most powerful, 
most versatile spreadsheet ever. 


66/f youre a spreadsheet user, Microsoft Excel 
is one of the best reasons to buy a Macintosh 
... After being loyal and dedicated 1-2-3° 
users for several years, we've just recently 
converted all our 1-2-3 files over to Microsoft 
Excel. It’s that good.99 Don Crabb, InfoWorld, November 10, 1986 


66Microsoft Excel is unquestionably the most 
powerful spreadsheet program available on 
any personal COMPUEEL.ID Lo» pocie,macwortd September 1985 


66/n terms of features and ease of use, 
Microsoft Excel makes 1-2-3 look rather 


pale. I tne Seybold Outlook On Professional Computing October 20, 1986 


‘or the name of the nearest Microsoft dealer, call (800) 426-9400. In Washington State and Alaska, (206) 882-8088. In Canada, call (416) 673-7638. 
i ‘adem: S tered ‘k and Macintosh is a trademark of Apple 


osoft and the Microsoft logo are registered trademarks of Microsoft Corporation. Apple is a regis 
-2-3 is a registered trademark of Lotus Development Corporation. 


66Microsoft Excel is easy to learn, but better, 
it’s also easy to use. Best of all, you can easily 
get at Microsoft Excel’s powerful macro 
C apability. 99 Jerry Pournelle, Byte, April 1986 


66Microsoft Excel has implemented the most 
all-inclusive and powerful use of linking yet 
seen in micro spreadsheets... It offers what 
appears to be an almost unlimited range of 
application possibilities.99 


Will Tompkins, The MACazine, Vol. 2, No. 10 


_ 66A powerful spreadsheet 
i program with equally 


Piiitos it offers substantial 
mprovements over compar- 
Fable PC-Dos programs in all 
three areas.99 


“ . William Zachmann, Computerworld, December 8, 1986 


It seems we underrated tt. 


Microsoft: 


10 Megabytes / 10 Minutes 
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Fast backups for your hard disk. 


BY JIRI WEISS 

MacWEEK Staff 

FRESNO, Calif. — While Mac users have 
been holding their breath in expectation of a 
portable Mac from Apple Computer, little- 
known Colby Systems Corp. has been quietly 
making prototypes of a portable out of CPUs 
taken out of the Macintosh Plus. 

In October, Colby will ship its 5-inch-high 
11-inch-deep and 16-inch-wide WalkMac. At 
15 pounds, the WalkMac is a good deal heavier 
than PC-compatible laptops, but Charles E. 
Colby, the company’s president, said Walk- 
Mac’s design makes up for its weight. 

A basic $4,999 WalkMac includes a Mac 
Plus CPU, 1 Mbyte of RAM, one 800-Kbyte 
floppy drive, a power supply, an AC adapter, a 
mouse and a standard Mac Plus keyboard. 
WalkMac’s orange plasma 10.5-inch screen 
has the same number of pixels as the Mac. 

The WalkMac will be initially marketed to 
the military, Colby said. It is being tested by 
the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration (NOAA) in Seattle for possible use 
by the Army in field exercises, said Robert 
Ahlstedt, an NOAA contracting officer. 

But Colby may have a hard time selling its 
portable, said John Snook, director of business 
development at Falcon Microsystems, a com- 
pany that holds an Apple contract for the feder- 
al government. 

“Apple is rumored to be coming out with its 


SS ie we 
Bt cen! , — See o> 
MAME? J oo la 


Colby develops portable Mac prototype 


own laptop. People are going to wait and see 
what Apple has to offer before they commit 
themselves,” Snook said. 

Snook has seen Mac-compatible laptops 
from Colby; Dynamac Computer Products Inc. 
of Golden, Colo.; and Itellitec Systems Corp. 
of Fairfield, Iowa. “All three companies are 
shoestring operations. It’s not worth it to us to 
negotiate with them heavily, given the fact that 
Apple is going to do something sooner or 
later,” he said. 

Colby also sells a removable 40-Mbyte 
hard disk with an average access time of 25 
milliseconds for $1,499. WalkMac’s RAM can 
be upgraded to 4 Mbytes, and the machine can 
be used with all accelerator boards, 

With a software interface designed by 
Colby, users can print on a $499 pocket-sized 
inkjet printer, the Diconix, from Eastman 
Kodak. Documents can be transmitted through 
a $199 pocket modem from Touchbase Sys- 
tems Inc. of Northport, N.Y. 

The WalkMac can be used simultaneously 
with external video monitors, most common 
Multisync color monitors and IBM PS/2-com- 
patible monitors as well as large-screen moni- 
tors from companies such as Radius Inc. of San 
Jose, Calif.; E-Machines Inc. of Tualatin, Ore.; 
and SuperMac Technology of Mountain View, 
Calif., Colby said. 

With two $59 battery packs available at any 
Radio Shack, WalkMac can be used on plane 


a . 


flights. Built of removable modules, WalkMac 
is designed so travelers can open a few screws 
and set the screen and keyboard on their table, 
leaving the computer at their feet, Colby said. 

The power supply, CPU unit, floppy drive 
and hard-disk drive are all modules encased in 
aluminum that can be removed in seconds 
without tools. 

The mouse shipping with the computer is 
based on a nylon roller and does not depend on 
gravity for operation. 

The WalkMac with screen, keyboard, print- 
er and modem fits into a suitcase 19 inches by 
7.5 inches by 12 inches. 


“It’s the modularity that will sell the prod- 
uct,” Colby said. “The WalkMac will allow 
companies to keep spare modules on hand,” he 
said. 

Another advantage of the modular design is 
that users can remove the hard disk and put it 
in a coat pocket. The modular design also will 
let users upgrade their hardware, changing 
their Mac Plus CPU to that used on the SE. 

The company plans to introduce a 9-pound 
version in November. A Colby-designed key- 
board will weigh just 1 pound compared to the 
5.5-pound Mac Plus keyboard that will ship 
with the current system. 


Colby Systems Inc. President Charles E. Colby said the modular design of its WalkMac “will sell the product.” 
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LEASH 
THE POWER 


Now for Macintosh! 


Speed, accuracy, and power. Now Fastback, the leader in disk backup software, is 
available for the Macintosh. 

Fastback for the Macintosh is the only program that can back up a full 10-megabyte 
hard disk in less than 10 minutes! This can mean an over 85% savings in time and 
money! Fastback is also the only program that uses advanced error correction 
techniques to recover data from damaged backup disks. And Fastback is powerful -- you 
can backup all your files, select folders and files for backup, or have Fastback select 
only the files which have changed. 

Protect the data on your hard disk now. Remember, among those who use hard disks on 
their Macintosh systems, there will only be two types -- those who use Fastback, and 
those who wish they had! See your dealer today, and unleash the power of Fastback as 
your Macintosh defense! 


Fifth 


Generation 
SYSTEMS, INC. 


11200 Industriplex Blvd., Baton Rouge, LA 70809, Sales Office: 2691 Richter Ave., Suite 107, Irvine, CA 92714 (800) 226-2775 (714) 553-0111 


BY ABIGAIL CHRISTOPHER 

MacWEEK Staff 

ANAHEIM, Calif. — How many product 
introductions can you fit in the space of three 
months? Ask Sun Microsystems. They’ve got 
their timing down. 

The day before the opening of SIGGRAPH 
here, the Mountain View, Calif., company 
announced the 3/60 workstation — its first 
Mac II competitor. 

Sun’s key competitors, Apollo Computer 
Inc. of Chelmsford, Mass., Digital Equipment 
Corp. of Maynard, Mass., and Silicon Graphics 
Inc. of Mountain View, Calif., have reacted to 
Sun’s earlier announcements by introducing 
their own price cuts, low- and high-end work- 
stations, and additional graphical interface and 
network support. 

The exception in this race is Apple Com- 
puter. Sun has introduced a Mac II competitor 
four months after the announcement of Apple’s 
open-architecture Macintosh. 

With a 19-inch monochrome monitor, 4 
Mbytes of main memory and UNIX, the 3/60 
costs $7,900. 

Unlike Sun’s $4,995 3/50, the 3/60 has an 
option for 8 bit planes of color and runs a 
68020 processor at 20 MHz and 3 mips (mil- 
lion instructions per second) with a standard 
68881 floating-point processor, offering a sys- 
tem comparable to and in some cases surpass- 
ing the Mac II. 


Sun announces competition for Mac II 


“With this machine, we offer one-and-a- 
half to two times the performance of the Mac 
Il. The 3/60 is an upgradable workstation for 
applications such as CAP (computer-aided 
publishing), CASE (computer-aided software 
engineering), CAD (computer-aided design) 
and artificial intelligence. The user can gradu- 
ate to a 10-mips Sun 4 system,” said Les 
Poltrack, Sun 3/60 product marketing engineer. 

“The Mac II is not being marketed as a cus- 


tom workstation,” said Apple’s Dave Kulbarsh, 


manager of engineering markets. “We’re 
appealing to a larger market. We want more 
than 36,000 Mac IIs out there in the next year. 
Sun has an installed base of 36,000 after five 


Sun Microsystems recently introduced its first Mac II 
competitor, the 3/60. 


years in the workstation business.” 

Contrasting the UNIX operating system — 
equipped with the Sun View graphical inter- 
face — with the standard Macintosh operation 
system also shows the key differences between 
the two companies. 

“Sun applications have no consistent user 
interface. We have over 2,500 applications pro- 
grams written to the Mac OS,” Kulbarsh said. 

Sun’s third-party Catalyst program includes 
more than 900 application programs for the 


“With this machine, we offer one- 
and-a-half to two times the 
performance of the Mac II.” 


Sun workstations. 

Despite what the competing vendors say, 
the two machines have a lot in common. The 
hardware specifications of the 3/60 and the 
Mac II are very similar. 

The 68020/68881-based Sun 3/60 worksta- 
tion runs at 20 MHz and 3 mips and has an 
option for 8 bit planes of color. 

The Mac II also is a 68020/68881-based 
system with an option of up to 8 bits of color, 
but it clocks slower processing speeds of 15.6 
MHz and 2 mips. 

Sun offers the 3/60 with from 4 to 24 
Mbytes of main memory; Apple provides from 
1 to 8 Mbytes. 

The entry-level color 3/60 system includes 
a 16-inch 1,152-by-900 pixel color monitor. 


“This product is in no way associated with or has origination in Fisher Scientific or Allied Corporation, Maciutosh is a registered Trademark of Apple Computer Inc, 


Near comparable color monitors from Apple’s 
third parties, such as SuperMac Technology of 
Mountain View, Calif., and Personal Computer 
Peripherals Corp. of Tampa, Fla., add about 
$4,000 to $5,000 to the price of a Mac II. 

Like all the Sun workstations, UNIX and 
Ethernet are included in the base price. A/UX, 
Apple’s UNIX, and Ethernet support will be 
offered separately as options. A/UX is expect- 
ed to be priced at approximately $2,000. 

The 3/60 also can be a server for six to 15 
nodes. 

Mass disk storage on the Sun 3/60 is from 
71 to 282 Mbytes, and a 60-Mbyte tape backup 
option also is available. 

The Mac II provides from 40 to 80 Mbytes 
of mass storage and a tape backup of 40 
Mbytes. Configured with 4 Mbytes of main 
memory and a 19-inch 1,152-by-900 pixel 
monochrome monitor, the 3/60 is $12,900; 
$14,900 with a 16-inch color monitor. 

A Mac II with 1 Mbyte of memory and a 
12-inch monochrome 640-by-480 pixel moni- 
tor is approximately $13,350, including A/UX 
and Ethernet. The price is $14,100 with a 13- 
inch 640-by-480 pixel color monitor. 

Sun also introduced its CXP line of graph- 
ics workstations for 3-D applications at SIG- 
GRAPH. Each of these systems includes a 
graphics accelerator and software developed by 
the company’s High-End Graphics/Accelerator 
Projects Team, formerly Trancept Systems Inc. 
of Raleigh, N.C., which Sun acquired in May. 

Sun Microsystems Inc. is located at 2550 
Garcia Ave., Mountain View, Calif. 94043; 
(415) 960-1300. 
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Liquid chromatography on Macintosh 


Chemical analysis company defies PC domination 


BY ERIC OLSEN 

Special to MacWEEK 

EMERYVILLE, Calif. — “They said we 
couldn’t do it with a Macintosh,” said Tony 
Wingo, Rainin Instrument Co.’s software engi- 
neering manager. “ ‘Not enough slots,’ they 
said, ‘not enough power.’ ” That was back in 
1984, before the Mac Plus, SE and Mac II. 

And yet, Rainin did do it with a Macintosh, 
even back in ’84. Now, the company’s high- 
performance liquid-chromatography system, 
including the new Dynamax HPLC, the latest 
in Rainin Instrument’s series of Mac-based 
systems, is the only one of nearly 30 such sys- 
tems on the market to be controlled by the 
Macintosh. 

The Dynamax is one of the more sophisti- 
cated HPLC systems in a decidedly PC-orient- 
ed environment. “Actually, we were going to 
do this on a PC like everyone else,” said 
Wingo, “but back in ’84, an Apple rep got to us 
with a prerelease Mac. I’m glad he did.” 

High-performance liquid-chromatography 
systems are used to analyze the components of 
unknown substances or measure the qualities 
of a substance against desired standards. A 
sample is dissolved in water or another solvent, 
then pumped under high pressure through a 
column of fine, non-reactive powder. As the 
sample passes through the powder, it’s broken 
down into its individual components. Every 
element has a unique diffusion rate, and detec- 
tors at the other end measure the speed and 
volume of diffusion of each separate chemical. 
The result is a base-line graph with peaks. The 
base line represents time, and the peaks repre- 
sent different substances. The timing of each 
peak, its height and area can be compared to 
the profiles of known substances, and from that 
the unknown can be determined. 

A company in Southern California that cans 
chili peppers, for instance, wanted a uniform 
hotness in its product, but human taste testers 
were unreliable. So the canner bought one of 
Rainin’s HPLCs. A sample of every batch of 
peppers that came to the plant would be run 
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through the system, which would graph peaks 
proportional to heat. 

The process, which requires both enormous 
precision and the patience of Job, lends itself 
extremely well to computerization. A techni- 
cian can program the system to feed a variety 
of unknowns into the equipment at precise 
intervals and pressures, go home and in the 
moming the analyses are complete. 


“For the most part, the scientific 
community is still oriented toward 
the PC, but there’s a certain seg- 
ment of that community that 
likes the Macintosh.” 


The market for HPLC systems and their 
attendant computers is substantial. No lab han- 
dling unknown substances of any kind is com- 
plete without at least one such instrument, 
which range in price from about $10,000 on 
up. The market is decidedly PC-oriented, with 
an estimated 80 percent of the systems today 
controlled by PCs or compatibles. 

“For the most part,” Wingo said, “the scien- 
tific community is still oriented toward the PC, 
but there’s a certain segment of that communi- 
ty that likes the Macintosh.” 

It might seem odd that a company like 
Rainin Instruments, with extensive experience 
designing and marketing precision scientific 
instruments, would choose deliberately to cre- 
ate a system for a small market. “The others 
might be operating in a bigger market,” said 
Wingo, “but they have to fight it out for what 
may end up to be smaller pieces of it. We have 
maybe 20 percent of it to ourselves.” 

Wingo has the voice of an FM radio 
announcer, a curly beard and long hair like a 
late-’60s political activist. He spoke while sit- 


ny Wingo of Rainin Instruments prefers the Mac’s standardized user interface and graphics capabilities. 
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ting in his Emeryville office with a new SE in 
front of him, a terminal to a Plexus minicom- 
puter beside him. Rainin’s research group 
occupies a fourth-floor suite in one of a cluster 
of high-rises on the edge of the San Francisco 
Bay. From his desk, Wingo has a broad view 
of the Emeryville mud flats, the Eastshore free- 
way in Berkeley and points north. With the tide 
in, the view is spectacular. But Wingo’s atten- 
tion is fixed on the SE, which is attached to an 
HPLC system. 

As a certified software developer for Apple, 
Rainin gets a look at new products before the 
rest of us. Wingo said he thought the Mac Plus 
was great when it came out, the SE is spectacu- 
lar and he “frankly can’t wait” to see a Mac Il, 
although he also said he thinks he might have 
to “tweak” his programs a bit to run on it. 
Wingo came to Rainin with a background in 
mainframes, so he likes power — the more the 
better. 

His attraction to the Mac might seem odd 
given his mainframe experience. Most software 
developers with a background like his lean 
toward the PCs, but Wingo liked the Mac’s 
simple, standardized user interface and graph- 
ics capabilities from the start, and when he set 
out to write programs for it, he was determined 
to make it act as much like a mainframe as 
possible. 

Wingo wasn’t hampered by preconceived 
notions about what some said were the limits 
of the new Macintosh. While other systems 
collect data, then analyze it, the Mac-based 
Dynamax HPLC is the only system on the mar- 
ket that performs real-time analyses of data as 
it comes in. With the Dynamax, a researcher 
can see graphs being generated on the Mac 
screen while the analysis is still running. To a 
limited extent, he can even change the parame- 
ters of the experiment while it’s going on if he 
sees trends in data he'd like to explore in dif- 
ferent ways. He can also abort the experiment 
if he decides it’s not going well. 

The researcher also can run several pro- 
grams simultaneously. He can write reports 
while the system generates graphs in a separate 
window or he can write a program while it’s 
Tunning another experiment. 

Wingo said other developers could proba- 
bly do the same things on PCs if they chose to. 
“Tt never occurred to me to do it any other 
way.” He said he wonders whether other 
developers might have been a little timid about 
pushing the limits of their machines. 

“Most scientists who used HPLCs never 
cared much if they had real-time analysis, 
though,” he said. “But many of those who have 
used ours suddenly wonder how they got along 
without it.” 

Most of Rainin’s HPLC customers supply 
their own Macintosh Pluses. Rainin supplies 
the HPLC instrumentation and software, 
which consists of three of what will even- 
tually be four complete programs. The three 
available programs are a method editor that 
controls the pumps, a data analysis program 
that gathers data and generates reports and a 
reprocessing program for reanalyzing old data. 
Yet to come is the ID program, which will give 
names to the peaks of the graphs generated by 
the data analysis program. Most competing 
systems do this, but as it is, the researcher 
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using the Dynamax has to make his own identi- 
fications. Wingo said the ID program is soon to 
come. 

Rainin Instruments has made a total com- 
mitment to the Macintosh. The company’s 
entire research group in Emeryville is supplied 
with Pluses and SEs, in addition to the one on 
Wingo’s desk. All the machines are connected 
through AppleTalk with a single LaserWriter 
serving the entire complex. Wingo is trying to 
figure out how to hook the Plexus minicomput- 
er into the system. He said he hopes computer- 
aided design capabilities will come soon. 


MiniCad_ 
Let Others Speak for Us 


Computer Graphics: 

"MiniCad even beats AutoCAD.. it 
combines 2D and 3D features in one 
package.. a sophisticated 2D and 3D 
drafting program that is clearly in- 
tended for the professional CAD user." 


CAD/CAM Journal: 

"A major contendor in the Macintosh 
CAD marketplace.... MiniCad offers 
enormous functions for the price.” H 


Graphic Perspective: 

"MiniCad... is a wonderful example of 
one of those pieces of software that 
slips onto the scene unannounced, 
quietly surpassing all similar pro- 
grams that break in on the market 
with a huge splash." 


Personal Publishing: 

“MiniCad bridges the gap between 
everyday drawing applications and 
professional CAD programs, and it 
combines the best of both." 


MacWorld: 

“MiniCad achevies an ideal balance of 
simplicity and capability.. Don't let 
the name fool you.. there is nothing 
"mini" about MiniCad except the 


Priced at only $495.00 
MiniCad™ 
is developed and produced by 
Diehl Graphsoft Inc. 


8370 Court Ave. 
Suite 202 Ellicott City, Md. 21043 
301-461-9488 


See us at MACWORLD booth # 1135 
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When they say a picture is 
worth a thousand words, 
they're describing LaserView," 
ultrahigh-resolution large- 
screen monitors from Sigma 
Designs. 

Available for the Macintosh™ 
SE and Macintosh I] in 
15-inch and 19-inch sizes, 
LaserView provides a 1664 x 1200 
on-screen pixel display 
(equal to 11 Macintosh SE 
screens). And because 
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LaserView is a noninterlaced 
monitor, text and graphics are 
displayed virtually flicker- 
free. Even facing pages. 

You can select the default 
display mode of 1664 x 1200 
pixels (2,000,000 pixels). Or 
choose the standard Mac- 
intosh resolution of 72 dots 
per-inch which yields an on- 
screen pixel resolution of 
832 x 600 (500,000 pixels). 
You can choose from three 
cursor sizes and two system 
font sizes for legibility. 


| 


WE HAVE THE BEST VIEW 


OF THE MACINTOSH WORLD: 
1664x1200 


Coe N ae3 


For more information on 
LaserView, call Sigma Designs 
today at (415) 770-0100. Or 
visit an authorized Sigma Designs 
dealer. 

Because for computer- 
aided engineering, advanced 
desktop publishing and any- 
thing in between, LaserView 
offers you a totally new point 
of view. 


Sigma Designs, Inc. 

46501 Landing Parkway 
Fremont, CA 94538 

Laser View is a trademark of Sigma Designs, Inc. 


Macintosh isa trademark of Apple Computer, Inc 
For commercial use only. 
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AC EXPO PREVIEW 


Boston in August? It’s a time when Yankees with 
any sense at all are cooling it on the Cape or Vine- 
yard, Yet the whole Mac community is assembled 
in sweltering Beantown this week for what 
promises to be the hottest show of the year. Here 
is a show goers guide to Expo highlights. 


on boards: Speed counts for more than thrills and 
chills in personal computers; it 
means higher productivity and 
improved ease of use. And with 
the Mac II around, how are you 
going to keep your SEs down on 
the farm? The 68020 accelerator 
boards that will be on display 
from Radius, General Computer, 
Levco, Peak Systems and others 
will boost performance to the 
16-MHz vicinity. The real 
screamers — up to 25 MHz — 
will be out by next year. 


Peak Systems’ Orion 


A. The PC coprocessors may be a lot less exciting in real- 
ity than they were in anticipation, but they will still draw big 
crowds. The big excitement may be over AST’s $4,000 
PostScript TurboLaser. With those products alongside the 


RESEARCH INC. 


recently announced scanner and hard disks, users 
might find it difficult squeezing into AST’s booth. 


Bas Closed Doors: 
The hottest action of the 
show won’t take place on the 
show floor, but in invitation- 
only meetings in plush hotel 
suites. That’s where compa- 
nies like Adobe, Lotus, 
Migent, Lightspeed and Ann 
Arbor will be previewing 
their advanced technology for 
the industry’s movers and 
shakers. Anybody who wan- 
gles a peek is invited to con- 
tact Mac the Knife. 


ae and WORM: Optical storage is the undisputed 
wave of the future, but show goers will have to search for 
much evidence of that this year. One highlight will be a 
three-way announcement from drive maker LDOWN, 
PictureBase publisher Symmetry and advertising clip art 
supplier MultiAd, Another will be the showing of the Med- 
Line medical library on CD-ROM. But none of the big drive 
makers, such as Philips and Toshiba, will be in attendance, 
and users will have to wait until 1988 for Apple’s own play 
in optical storage. 


Ce Will it or won't it announce any of the acquisitions 
and marketing agreements that have been under negotiation 
for the past month? Only Bill Campbell’s barber knows for 
sure, 


Cc This is the year of the 
peacock: color printers (HP, 
Colorocs), color scanners z 
(Sharp, Howtek), color software 
(MacroMind, Living Videotext, 
Silicon Beach, SuperMac) and 
color monitors too numerous to 
mention. 


Silicon Beach Super 3-D software 


G25 Sessions: Sixty panel discussions will help 
show goers put into context the barrage of messages they 
receive on the floor. Highlights: “The Mac in the Future” 
with Guy Kawasaki, Philippe Kahn, Jonathan Rotenberg 

and others; “Meet the Programmers” with Andy Hertzfeld, 
Scott Watson and others; “Desktop Communications” with 
Peter Friedman, Nat Goldhaber, Carl Gritzmaker and 
Andrew Singer. Best attended session each day is likely to be 
Bill Atkinson’s demonstration of the show’s hottest product, 
HyperCard. 


Ds Software: Years in the making with a cast of 
hundreds, Ashton-Tate’s dBASE 
Mac may finally make the 
scene. But it won’t be easy 
going to the top of the best 

seller lists, what with Acius’ 

4th Dimension just released. 

It may be tempting to view the 
database competition as just 
those two products, but Bor- 
land’s Reflex, Blyth’s Omnis 3 
and Odesta’s Double Helix 

also have upgrades just out or 

in the works. 


4th Dimension manual 


Des presentation: Apple has been telling anyone who 
will listen that presentations are a bigger market than desktop 
publishing. PowerPoint, MORE and other programs have helped 
establish the argument, but the projectors and image recorders 
like those from ComatES wal drive the point home. 


Comtrex’s Imagizer 


F. modems. Transfer complete documents across the 
country without leaving your desk. Send files at 9,600 baud. 
By shrinking a facsimile machine into a desktop peripheral — 
or even a Mac II board — Apple, Microtek and others co-opt 
a competitive communication technology into the Macintosh 
fold. 


Ge Computer Personal LaserPrinter: GCC proves that 
PostScript isn’t everything, at 
least not when you have access 
to Apple’s QuickDraw routines 
and Bitstream’s font library. | 
Now just plain folks can afford ee 
to put a laser on their desks 
even though they can’t share it 
with office mates. The printer 
te-establishes GCC’s reputation 
as a technology leader while it 
sets off a price war at the 
low-end of the laser market. 


GCC Personal LaserPrinter 


|; ae Apple hasn’t lost its creative edge. Just as 
OS/2 was threatening the uniqueness of the Macintosh, 

HyperCard extends the Macintosh operating system to a 
new realm and leaves IBM eating dust. Apple’s decision 
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| ore programs: Adobe’s Illustrator is too exciting a 
program to go unchallenged. In fact, one contender is from a 
company called Challenger. Its package may be marketed by a 
certain software spinoff of a large hardware company. Another 
was developed by a shop in Texas but will be sold by a desk- 
top-publishing software company that went public too recently 
to comment on the program. 


| LQ: LaserWriter quality on a dot-matrix printer? 
Maybe not, but Apple’s $1,400 ImageWriter LQ uses 27 pins 
to create 216- 


wide carriage, 
versatile paper 
handling, many 
fonts and 

AppleTalk 
compatibility. 


ImageWriter LQ 


J ohn Sculley, Jean-Louis 
Gassee and William Campbell: 
Apple’s chairman, its chief of 
R&D and the president of its 
software spinoff will give 
keynote addresses. Sculley will 
issue a clarion call for a second 
generation of personal comput- 
ing. Gassee’s speech will ask the 
geographical question, “Are Per- 
sonal Computers There Yet?” 


LI will off 
Campbell will offer his PIESCTIP Tn Scully 


tion for “Success in Software. 


| pee This show, you'll be able to get your hands on a 


pair of laptop Macs from DynaMac and Colby. Screens, drives, 


keyboards are OK, but the question is will you want to open 
your wallet for a price significantly above an equivalent Mac. 
Depends how badly you want portability — and how long 
you're willing to wait for Apple. 


La Image Studio: Quit dithering and get into real gray- 
scale editing of scanned halftones. Another million-dollar tech- 
nology comes to the publishing desktop. Letraset also will be 
showing off its style-sheet and text-wrap upgrade to 
Ready,Set,Go! 


Men II: At Apple World, John Sculley implied that 

1987 was the year of the SE and that the Mac II was a special- 
ized high-end system. That was a convenient line considering 

Apple’s problems manufacturing Mac II components, but Mac 
Expo will prove he was mistaken. Dozens of exciting products 
that work best (or only) on the II make it the machine of choice 
for every Mac user who can afford one. 


Bae VideoWorks II: Real-time color animation 
comes to the Mac. The $195 program offers its own paint and 
draw capabili- 
ties, or users 
can import 
images from 
other programs 
(black and 
white artwork 


be included in 
one animation 
frame, and one 
document can 
include up to 
512 pieces of 
artwork. 


MacroMind’s Mare Canter 


\ Even standing pat (except for its acquisition of 
Forethought), Microsoft is head and shoulders above every- 
one else in Mac software. But is OS/2 taking too much out 

of the company? Chief Operating Officer Jon Shirley will be 
out and about reassuring the Mac faithful. Meanwhile, the Fore- 
thought deal should give pause to Mac developers who thought 


they could gain a step on Bill Mie ; : 


Gates & Co. 


Mocsens There are several active fronts in the modem 
wars. Who is going to set the standard at 9,600 baud? Who is 
going to undercut whom in inexpensive 2,400s? And how will 
Shiva and Abaton fare in the emerging market for network 
modems? Those questions can be considered using Desktop 
Express, a program so widely distributed in beta that there may 
not be many paying customers after this week’s announcement. 


| Like George Jones said, it ain’t multitasking, 
but it’s not bad. While its real future is on 68030 Macs, it 
already functions as a superb print spooler and multiple-task 
traffic cop. And who isn’t thrilled to have more than one appli- 
cation loaded, and viewable, at once? 


P arties: Feet sore? Brain fried? Pull strings and secure 
invitations to one of the big-budget harbor cruises, clam bakes 
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orrock shows to be hosted by major Mac vendors. Party sites 
range from the super-refined (Ritz Carleton) to the spacey (Hay- 
den Planetarium) to the panoramic (Top of the Hub) to the loud 
and boisterous (Metro). 


Pp C Connectivity: Besides AST’s long-awaited coprocessors, 
look for 3Com’s 3+ for the Macintosh, Tangent’s TangentShare 
software for PCs on Mac networks and Apple’s own EtherCard 
for Macs on high-speed Ethernet networks. 


uark XPress: For the first time, art directors and graphic 
artists can color-separate PostScript artwork on screen. Version 
1.10 of XPress also supports importing of Tag Image File For- 
mat pictures; Microsoft Works and T/Maker Write Now docu- 
ments, 


an Rudimentary scanning technology has given way 
to sophisticated products like Xerox’s 1,200-dpi, 256-level 
gray-scale Pro Imager and a lower-resolution Scanjet from 
Hewlett-Packard. Hand-in-hand with the hardware is software to 
manipulate scanned images. 


Sis Wonders: The true finds of any show are not the block- 
buster products but the hidden gems found in Spartan booths on 
the periphery of the show floor. This year is no 
exception: Look for a keyboard macro program 
from CE Software, an HFS file organizer from 
Think Technologies, an outliner by Mainstay, a 
filing system from Affinity, and Software Sup- 
ply’s long-awaited Suitcase, a Desk Accessory organizer. 


S uperMac PixelPaint: Mac- 
intosh painting is now avail- 
able with a palette of 256 
colors. Running on large- 
screen color monitors from 
SuperMac Technology, | 
Personal Computer Peripherals 
Corp., Mitsubishi and other 
suppliers, business presenta- 
tions may never quite be the 
same. 


SuperMac PixelPaint 


Ve Watch: Bring on the Kinks for a rendition of “So 
Tired of Waiting” if Ann Arbor’s FullWrite and Target's Scoop 
don’t debut. Also expect a couple of announcements of products 
we won't see for a year or more. 


Vie connections: With all the ink about PC connectivity, 
it’s easy to overlook the synergy between the Mac and Dig- 
ital Equipment Corp.’s VAX minicomputers. At this show, 
high- and low-end DEC connectivity solutions will be shown by 
Dove, Kinetics and Alisa Systems. 


Veer Powerful PC drafting comes to the Macintosh 
courtesy of VersaCAD, but with the Mac interface, it is much 
nicer than the PC version. A 3-D upgrade with hidden lines is in 
the works. The introduction clears the way for professional 
architects and engineers to switch to the Macintosh in droves. 


y expectations 


Icke ae St sol ‘forward to seeing at Mac Expo? 
}Ash Jain, consultant and former 
{manager of the Apple product 
group for AST Research Inc. of 
Santa Clara, Calif.: 
“T sense a very high degree of 
excitement, more than at Apple 
World. At that show, the SE and 
[Mac] II were announced. At this 
show, the products will be 
announced that will make those 
machines useful. But my expec- 


tious are so high that it’s pos- 
sible I could be disappointed.” 


Steve Michel, author and 
microcomputer consultant, San 
Francisco: 

“New products. I think there’s 
going to be lots of exciting 
things, HyperCard and Juggler 
are two things I’m looking for- 
ward to. Thope there’ s alot of N. 
Mac II products. 


n Calica, Boston Computer 
ociety volunteer, Mac group 
marketing coordinator, and “The 
Macintosh Advisor” author: 
“It’s going to be a wonderful 
show. I’m very interested to see 


what stuff will be available for 
the II. I’m looking for more 
graphics and sound, I like the 
notion of digitizing sound and 
including it in some of the 
VideoWor 
Kathryn Swan, microcomputer specialist at Genentech in 
South San Francisco, Calif.: 
“T’m going to be looking for color monitors. It’s good to com- 
pare them side by side. And certainly anything that makes a PC 
talk to a Mac. I’m also curious about these fax modems, and 
what Apple really has and what they don’t. I’ll also be looking 
at word processors and scanners and checking out general 
trends.” 


T. Michael Orsak, analyst for 
Robertson, Colman & Stephens, 
an investment banking firm: 
“T'll be looking at the big pic- 
ture. I would like to see how the 
Macintosh will continue to dif- 
ferentiate itself from IBM in 
terms of use and functionality. If 
they are successful, it will help 
them better penetrate corporate 
accounts.” 


Arlene Karsh, analyst for CAP 
International in Boston: 

“T’m looking forward to the Mac 
TI with a very exciting publishing 
product. There’s going to be a lot 
of add-on products for publish- 


4 Ps ing systems, and some of the 
} { new things from Apple look 

| \\\ exciting. I think they have a rea- 
> \\ X A \\\sonable lineup of things, consid- 
D\\e SAN IN ering how much they had earlier 


in the year. There’s a lot of continuity from Apple. ” 
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Or DUSINESS. 


Macintosh’ personal computers are having 
a positively uplifting effect on business. 

A fact not lost upon a growing number of 
FORTUNE 500 companies, as they watch pro- 
ductivity go up. And training costs come down. 

All thanks to Macintosh’ point-and-click 
simplicity its graphics interface and consistency 
from program to program. 

But to add fuel to the Macintosh fire, we 
now present our most powerful computer yet: 

Macintosh II. = 

Which, because of its 
talent for easy expansion, 
is raising even more corpo- 
rate eyebrows. 

Just take off its cover 
and you can easily appre- 
ciate why. Inside are six 
expansion slots that repre- 
sent an entirely new kind 5 
of technology Videaven® HORE ond ote 4 

They handle information with extraordi- 
nary speed. Plus, they have the good manners 
to “configure” themselves. 

So however many devices you add, there 
are never any special switches to set. All you 
have to do is turn on the power. 

As for the available options, they're rather 
revolutionary as well. 

Add a co-processor card and you can run 
not only Macintosh programs, but programs 
you may already be using on IBM PCs. 

Add a communications card, and you can 
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connect to office networks like Ethernet and 
company mainframes. And with a video card, 
you can drive the high-resolution 13’ Apple- 
Color*RGB monitor To create images a veal 
photographic quality, 3 

drawing froma pal- § 
ette of more than 16 
million colors. 

Macintosh Ilis ope 

You can expand memory all the way to 
eight megabytes on the main board. Choose one 
or two floppy disk drives. And a built-in hard 
disk that stores 20, 40 or 80 megabytes of work. 

But expandability is only part of our story 

At the core of Macintosh I] is the new 32-bit 
Motorola 68020 processor, clocking in at a firey 
16MHz. Plus, it has a math co-processor. 

So it can perform calculations up to 200 
times as fast as conventional computers. 

We realize, however, that words alone may 
not be enough to sway you. That’s why we've 

repared this open invitation: 

Just call (800) 538-9696, ext.300, and we'll 
promptly give you the name of the authorized 
Apple reseller closest to you. il 

Then its a simple 
matter to stop in. Put your 
hands on a Macintosh II 
personal computer. 
And uncover a whole 
new source of power. 
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BY HENRY NORR 

MacWEEK Staff 

When the New York Times produces its daily 

weather report, the temperature and precipita- 

tion map is drawn in Adobe Illustrator, a high- 
end program with a price tag to match. 

But the text that accompanies the file is 
composed in miniWRITER, a shareware text 
editor with a license fee of $12. And text and 
art alike are transmitted back and forth among 
the several labs and data-collection organiza- 
tions that contribute to each day’s map by way 
of Red Ryder, a shareware telecommunications 
program distributed out of the home of a for- 
mer agriculturalist turned programmer. 

Gary L. Cosimini, senior art director for 


operations and technology in the Times’ edito- 
rial department, said he finds miniWRITER an 
invaluable tool for quickly printing text files 
and even for preparing PostScript code for 
downloading to a LaserWriter. As for Red 
Ryder, Cosimini said the Times “tested it 
against all the commercial products and found 
nothing else that met our needs so well.” 
Shareware — sometimes called freeware or 
user-supported software — is software dis- 
tributed freely by developers, on condition that 
those who keep and use it pay a registration fee 
directly to the author. Like strictly public- 
domain software — programs for which no 
payment is requested — shareware circulates 
on electronic bulletin boards and disks sold by 


user groups and some mail-order services. 
With no marketing or packaging expenses and 
no dealer markups, fees for shareware are far 
below prices for commercial software, usually 
in the $5-$40 range. 

The Times is not alone among major com- 
panies in turning to such programs. Scott Wat- 
son, the man behind Red Ryder, said his list of 
users “reads like the Fortune 100.” He said he 
“can’t even think of a U.S. government agency 
that isn’t in on it,” including the Bureau of 
Standards, the FBI, NASA and the top national 
tesearch laboratories. 

Red Ryder is exceptional in its penetration 
of business and government. More often than 
not, professional users are “chary and suspi- 


cious” of non-commercial software, as John A. 
Lutz, director of printing and mailing services 
at Dartmouth College in Hanover, N.H., char- 
acterized the attitudes he held until recently. 
Many doubt that such products can be reliable, 
and some associate them with the widely publi- 
cized stories of “Trojan horse” programs that 
destroy data from a hard disk. 

Still, hundreds of businesses large and 
small use non-commercial programs every day. 
Deacon Maccubbin, president of three Mac- 
based businesses in the Washington, D.C., 
area, declared, “I couldn’t get through the day 
without some of that shareware stuff.” 

Together, shareware and public-domain 
programs for the Mac range in size and signifi- 
cance from full-blown applications like Red 
Ryder (185 Kbytes) to tiny utilities like Tog- 
gle, a 212-byte FKey that remaps the Mac key- 
board so the Period and Comma keys produce 
periods and commas even when the Shift key is 
down. 

Some programs, like Set Clock, a 14-Kbyte 
application that automatically dials through a 
modem to an atomic clock in Virginia, then 
resets the Mac’s clock to match, are only half 
serious. Others, like the dozens of graphics 
demonstration programs, exist mainly to show 
off the capabilities of the computer and the 
programmer, Still others, games and oddities 
like the Talking Moose Desk Accessory, are 
frankly for fun. But hundreds of items on the 
shareware rolls — Desk Accessories, FKeys, 
INITs and applications — are serious efforts to 
increase the Mac’s convenience and capability 
(See related story for a sampler of popular 
shareware and public-domain programs.) 

From the user's point of view, shareware 
offers several advantages commercial products 
can’t match, Perhaps most important is the 
opportunity to give the software a thorough test 
under real working conditions, according to 
Richard Brauning, art director at DC Comics in 
New York. On the recommendation of a friend, 
Brauning tried out DiskTop, a shareware Desk 
Accessory from CE Software of Des Moines, 
Towa, and now relies heavily on it to manage 
his recently acquired hard drive. 

On the surface, one might expect better 
support from vendors of commercial software. 
After all, all that money must go for something 
besides packaging! But many shareware users 
find they get better backing from shareware 
developers than from traditional publishers. 
Some shareware developers offer money-back 
guarantees, (See illustration on next page.) 

Most shareware developers are quick to 
revise their programs when bugs are reported 
or new system software requires modifications. 
Loftus E. Becker’s TimeLogger Desk Accesso- 
ry, a program designed to help professionals 
keep a record of client contacts and other 
expenditures of time, has gone through no 
fewer than 14 revisions since its introduction at 
the end of 1986. Such programs are not neces- 
sarily any buggier than commercial releases; 
it’s just that shareware developers, with virtu- 
ally no distribution costs, can make new ver- 
sions available as soon as problems are discov- 
ered and solved. 

Sometimes programmers even make cus- 
tom modifications to their software for regis- 
trants with special needs, When Joshua S. 


Boger, a research chemist at Merck and Co. 
Inc., wanted to have his documents date- 
stamped in the European style (dd/mm/yy), he 
asked Becker to revise his popular Date Key to 
generate the desired format. “Shareware peo- 
ple,” Boger said, are “much more responsive 
than commercial publishers. They have to 
worry about eating.” 

(Boger, who carried his personal Mac into 
work every day for a year when the company 
was still on a strictly PC standard, now super- 
vises a VAX-based program library for 
Merck’s growing numbers of Mac users. 
Among the 450 programs in the library, about 
375 are shareware, Boger said, and his depart- 
ment alone has spent more than $1,500 in reg- 
istration fees.) 

Some of the programmers who produce this 


“Shareware people are much 
more responsive than commer- 
cial publishers. They have to 
worry about eating.” 


wealth of low-cost software, like Ron Risley, 
author of a Desk Accessory called BackDown 
that downloads files while other applications 
are open, have long experience as professional 
programmers. But others come from more sur- 
prising careers. Dr. Carlos Weber, whose FKey 
Manager programs have extended the easy-to- 
use Mac interface into what had previously 
been an esoteric comer of the operating sys- 
tem, is a San Francisco physician who had 
never written a program until he purchased his 
Mac. Becker, one of the most prolific and 
respected of the shareware programmers, is a 
professor of criminal, constitutional and federal 
tax law at the University of Connecticut. 

Why do obviously talented programmers 
turn to shareware to distribute their work? In 
some cases, it is for lack of an alternative. 

John Mitchell, author of FEdit, a powerful 
programmer’s file utility, sought in vain to find 
a commercial publisher when he completed the 
program in September 1984. “At the time,” he 
said, “it was shareware or die.” Two years 
later, only 215 users had paid the $30 registra- 
tion fee, although the program was widely cir- 
culated and even distributed by Apple to soft- 
ware developers, and Mitchell decided to take 
it out of shareware distribution. Now employed 
as acting manager of software quality assur- 
ance at Apple, he sells FEdit +, an enhanced 
commercial version of the original program, on 
a commercial basis and expresses little nostal- 
gia for his days as a shareware author. 

For some developers, shareware is a cause 
as well as a pragmatic alternative. At CE Soft- 
ware, where MockWrite and other early share- 
ware programs were marketed under the 
“MacHonor System,” programmer Don Brown 
and partner Dick Skeie have in recent years 
“taken some steps sideways from shareware” 
by licensing their Desk Accessories to Borland 
International to become SideKick for the Mac 
and by selling some of their newer products 
through retail channels. Yet Brown still speaks 
of the “emotional satisfaction” that comes with 

See SHAREWARE, next page 
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A shareware sampler ... 


Every fan of shareware and public-domain 
software has his or her own favorites. The list- 
ing below includes a mere 15 from among the 
hundreds of useful and reliable programs avail- 
able. All are distributed by users’ groups and 
by CompuServe, GEnie and other electronic 
bulletin board systems. 


AutoBlack 1.5: The simplest and most reli- 
able of several shareware screen-saver rou- 
tines. This one loads as an INIT resource from 
the System folder. When there has been no 
keyboard or mouse activity for a user-specified 
interval or whenever you move the cursor to 
the upper-right comer of the screen, AutoBlack 
will darken it except for a real-time analog 
clock bouncing randomly across the display. 
Works during downloads and printing. Created 
by Itty Bitty Computers, San Jose, Calif. Reg- 
istration fee: $5. 


BackDown (Delta+2): A Desk Accessory 
that provides something few Mac applications 
can offer: downloading of files in the back- 
ground while other applications are in use. 
Works reliably and at speeds as high as 9,600 
baud. Written by Ron Risley. Registration fee: 
$30. 


Boston II Font: The best font for near- 
typewriter-quality output from the ImageWrit- 
er. Comes in a variety of sizes, optimized for 
MacWrite and Microsoft Word. Designed by 
Charles E. Maurer. Registration fee: $10. 


Clipper 1.5/1.6: An FKey, installable with 
Carlos Weber's FKey Manager, that automati- 
cally inserts carriage returns at specified inter- 
vals in text copied to the Clipboard. Also can 
be used in reverse to strip unwanted carriage 
returns. Indispensable for those who regularly 
communicate via services like MCI Mail and 
CompuServe. Does not work directly with 
word processors like Word or MacWrite, but 
text can be copied into miniWRITER or Mock- 
Write, processed with the Clipper key and then 
pasted back into a word processor. Written by 
Loftus E. Becker Jr. Free. 


DiskTop 1.2/2.0: Offers virtually all of the 
functions of the Finder and more, even while 
another application is open. Volume directories 
can be examined; new folders can be created; 
and files can be located, deleted, copied, 
moved or renamed. Written by Gil Beecher and 
distributed by CE Software of Des Moines, 
Towa. Version 1.2 is available to anyone wish- 
ing to try the program; Version 2.0 is distribut- 
ed only to those who register or buy it retail. 
Registration fee: $39.95. 

FKey Manager 2.5: A utility program that 
makes it easy to install, remove and otherwise 

manipulate FKeys — the 
small system-level routines 
=” accessible at any time by 
pressing the Command and 
Shift keys and a number. 
Many Mac users are familiar 
only with the built-in routines that eject disks 


and generate screen dumps, but dozens of oth- 
ers are available, including keys to enter the 
date into a document, launch Desk Accessories 
without the mouse or copy a section of the 
screen to the Clipboard. Pop-Keys, distributed 
with the Manager, creates a pop-up menu that 
provides ready access to any number of FKeys, 
while the KeyPad INIT lets you use the numer- 
ic keypad for FKeys. Written by Carlos Weber, 
MD. Free. 


Fontsie 3.06: Fontsie lets you use any font 
you have stored in a designated font folder 
even if it is not installed in your system file. 
Invaluable for desktop publishers and others 
who need occasional access to a wide variety 
of fonts. Written by Loftus E. Becker Jr, Regis- 
tration fee: $10. 


miniWRITER 1.39: A mini-word proces- 
sor conveniently available at any time from the 
Apple menu. Especially help- 
No ful for taking notes, compos- 
¥ Goo ing messages or reading 
% ; plain-text files during telecom 
sessions or while using a 
spreadsheet, database or 
graphics program. Comparable to Mock Write 
but with many features missing from that pro- 
gram: Undo; choice of fonts, sizes and line- 
spacing; bold and underlined text; built-in 
word- and line-count; and access to several 
print modes, including near letter quality, on 
the ImageWriter printer. Written by David 
Dunham, author of Acta and several other pop- 
ular shareware and commercial programs and 
distributed by Maitreya Design of Goleta, 
Calif. Shareware fee: $12. 


MockTerminal: A Desk Accessory 
telecommunications program that lets you go 
on-line without closing your main application. 
Used with BackDown, MockTerminal allows 
many telecommunications transactions to be 
carried out entirely from within an unrelated 
application. Written by Don Brown and dis- 
tributed along with MockWrite (below), 
MockChart (a Desk Accessory charting pro- 
gram) and other excellent utilities as part of CE 
Software's MockPackage+. Registration fee 
for the entire package: $35. 


MockWrite 4.3.4: The original Desk 
Accessory text editor, MockWrite is one of the 
oldest shareware programs for the Macintosh 
and still one of the most useful. Same as the 
NotePad+ module in Borland Intemational’s 
SideKick 2.0, Lacks an Undo function and uses 
only the Monaco font but does support variable 
tabs. License fee (for the complete MockPack- 
age): $35. 


Oasis 1.3/1.43: One of several speedy 

shareware alternatives to the Finder, Oasis lets 
ate you create a Desktop of click- 

>‘. able buttons that will launch 

° * any application or document 

on your disk, whatever its 

position in the folder hierar- 

SESTER chy. Offers nearly all Finder 
See SAMPLER, Page 23 
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Continued from previous page 

shareware. Although the “exciting” software he 
is currently developing will be marketed com- 
mercially, he expects to make a more limited 
version of the forthcoming program available 
through the bulletin board system and user- 
group circuit. 

But like John Mitchell before them, such 
developers have learned some harsh lessons: 
Registration rates for most shareware programs 
are frightfully low. Watson, who calls himself 
“a capitalist throttled by a sense of faimess and 
morality,” said he has “no idea” how many 
users have registered Red Ryder, but he was 
nevertheless willing to estimate that some 30 
percent of its users — three-quarters of them, 
according to him, from the business world — 
have registered the product. But for other pro- 
grams, developers’ estimates — admittedly 
sheer guesswork — run as low as | percent. 


[What about support? No, I don’t have a 
twenty-four hour 800 gripe line. I don’t have 
a Customer Support Staff. (You know them, 
ithe guys whose salary comes out of your 
license fees, whose job is to hold your hand 
while keeping you from talking to the people 
who really know what's going on.) What I do 
have is a U.S. mail box (1955 Edgemont 
Street, San Diego, CA 92102), CompuServe 
\(73547,240), GEnie (R-Squared), and the 
knowledge it takes to answer your questions 
right, the first time. When you send me a 
problem or a suggestion, it goes directly to 
ithe top. Believe me, I don’t forget who pays 
my salary. 
Risley’s guarantee from the user’s manual to Ron 
Risley’s BackDown. 


Becker, who has produced over a dozen 
highly regarded utilities for the Mac, said he 
is still some distance from covering the costs 
incurred in developing and supporting his soft- 
ware. The software industry, Becker said, is 
the worst when it comes to registering share- 
ware. “I don’t think I’ve ever gotten a check 
from an employee of Apple,” he said, even 
though several have called him for technical 
support. 

Not surprisingly, some shareware develop- 
ers express more than a little resentment at 
those who take advantage of their work and do 
not pay for it. Brown flatly labels such users 
“thieves.” Watson and Becker are more 
restrained. “I’m not pointing a finger,” Watson 


Programmer 
Don Brown 
said there is 
“emotional 
satisfaction” 
with 
shareware. 


JIM HEEMSTRA 


said. “Our way of business makes it hard for 
people to pay. It’s hard to find an envelope and 
a stamp, but it’s easy to procrastinate. I do 
myself.” 

Interviews with business users support 
Watson’s observations. In most organizations, 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to convince 
purchasing departments to place an order for 
software with an unknown company charging 
what many see as suspiciously low prices. 
Individual users like Merck’s Boger or 
Norma Taber, a systems engineer who used 
a Mac as front-end to a VAX at a MITRE 
Corp. facility in Virginia, typically have to 
send a personal check for registration fees, 
then submit an expense claim to their compa- 
nies. 

Even scrupulous users have difficulty 
making sure their organizations pay for all 
the software used. Boger keeps careful track 
of the titles in use at his Merck lab and makes 
sure that developers are compensated appro- 
priately. But he said users elsewhere in the 
company who copy programs from his library 
may not be so careful. At Dartmouth, Lutz 
said, the personal computer center maintains 
an extensive shareware library that staff and 
students may copy, but he acknowledged that 
registration rates among such users are 
“abysmally low.” 

In light of these sometimes grim realities, 
CE Software’s Brown and Skeie are not alone 
in reconsidering some of their old assumptions. 
Watson, though far and away the most success- 
ful financially of the shareware developers, has 
decided to abandon shareware for the forth- 
coming Version 10.0 of Red Ryder. In part 
because the new release will have — and, 
according to Watson, will need — a bound 
manual, Watson and his associates at The 
FreeSoft Co. were reluctant to have the soft- 
ware circulate in the usual way. “How,” Wat- 
son asked, “are people supposed to share a 
bound manual?” 

But even as some leading programmers 
edge into the commercial big leagues, the 
Mac shareware scene continues to flourish. 
On a typical day, anywhere from five to 20 
new programs or updates may be uploaded 
to CompuServe. Many prove ephemeral. But 
past experience suggests that among them 
are likely to be some gems that will offer 
new capabilities and convenience for the 
Mac user. 


Insiders’ sources 
for getting shareware 


There are three principal channels through 
which shareware and public-domain software 
circulates among Mac users: electronic bul- 
letin-board services, mail-order enterprises 
specializing in shareware disks and non-profit 
users groups. 

The most complete and and up-to-date col- 
lections are in CompuServe’s Mac Users 


Forum, the “Coffee MUG” on GEnie and the 
ICONtact forum on Delphi. A 125-page cata- 
log titled “The Best of the Macintosh Forum,” 
with a tutorial on downloading and a list of 
favorite files as of February 1987, is available 
through CompuServe Customer Service. 
Several commercial outlets distribute share- 
ware and public-domain disks at prices ranging 
from $3.50 to $9 per disk. EDUCOMP, a 
Solana Beach, Calif., company that claims to 
be the oldest and largest such operation in the 
nation, lists 361 400-Kbyte disks, with a total 
Continued on next page 
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EDUCOMP'’s got the hottest Public 
Domain/Shareware software for less! 


The Best of EDUCOMP! ———_ 


5-disk sets packed with programs for business, 
education, desktop publishing, entertainment, & more! 


posse 


Software 
for 
Pennies! 


OVol. 1, with: Amortize, Home Inventory, Talk- 
ing Moose, Backgammon, Megaroids, Fonts, 
RamDisk, Switcher, & more! (5 Disks) ...$30 

OVol. 2, with: PrintPreview, BeepINIT, Layout, 
Pinball, FKEY Manager, Dot-to-Dot, Beverly 
Hills Font & more! (5 Disks)... soso $30 

OVol. 3, with: BlackJack, MockWrite, Phone 
Book, Fonts, AutoBlack, BackDrop, Oasis, 
Air Traffic Control, Lunar Lander, Clip Art 
Sampler & more! (5 Disks) sssssssssscsssnsenees $30 

"DS" - Five 800K disks! CheckBook, Bio- 
rhythm, NewScrap, Billiards, Eraser, Big 
Screen, ResEdit, Fonts, ClipArt ...ssss0 $45 


FONTS 
I (261-BeverlyHills ultra-high quality 
(230-Int'l Fonts-101 foreign lang’s 
I CLIP ART 
(1246-Shadowettes silhouette clips 
(1343-Portralts of famous people 
(369-371 NFL Posters 3 disks .. 
I DESK ACCESSORIES 
(1275-TimeLog track your Mac use 
I 01B31-Best of DAs-BlackJack, PhoneBook, 
| DiskTop, SuperRuler.........2..:csssceseeseeee 8.50 
(1B12-Best of DAs-Talking Moose, Artisto, 
I ScreenSaver, NewScrap «0.0... 8.50 
| BUSINESS 
I (1293-Personal Finance for Excel .. 
(1294-Business Analysis for Excel 
(1358-IdeaLiner outline processor .. 
DESKTOP PUBLISHING 
I (1289-PageMaker Templates for business 
cards, envelopes, labels, etc.. 
I] 01363-Font Editor with instructi 
| EDUCATION 
(267-GraphToolz plot any function ........ 8.50 
I (359-Kidding Around fun crafts & activitie: 


for kids, “bOOK ON GiSk” ........-seeseeeeeeee 8.50 
| (148-EarthPlot draws the earth from any 

angle and altitude in 3D ...........sesese 8.50 
I Games 


(318-Pinball 18 different machines ........8. 
I (1316-Dungeon of Doom fantasy game .. 
(0321-Blackjack & Slot Machine 
] PERSONAL 
1259-Biorhythm & StarChart..... 
I (415-MacRoots geneology program . 
UTILITIES 
I 078-Resource Editor customize Mac 


I Enclosed $. by OCheck C visa CMC | 
Card No. Exp. I 

I Name I 

I I 

State Zp 

I Acs $4 ($10 foreign) for shipping & handling. CA orders add 6% tax. 

p EDUCOMP aaa CALL NOW! J 
742 Genevieve, Ste. D-3 | W7SA. 


[soe Beacn. ca s2075 
ee 


800-843-9497 
in CA 800-654-5181 ] 
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of more than 3,000 programs available. Prices 
begin at $8.50 per 400-Kbyte disk, with dis- 
counts and free disk offers for large orders. 
Among the company’s regular customers, 
according to a spokesman, are users from 
Apple, NASA, TRW, Kodak and Peat Mar- 
wick. 

Shareware developers have mixed feelings 
about these services. Some, like CE Software’s 
Don Brown, are infuriated at the idea of others 
profiting from their work, typically without 
even asking their permission to distribute copy- 
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functions. Written by Jan Eugenides. Version 
1.43 is for registered users only; Version1.3 is 
available as shareware. Registration fee: $15. 


Other ... 3.09: A Desk Accessory that 
gives you temporary use of any other accessory 
file on your disks without using the Font/DA 
Mover to install it in your System. Other forth- 


coming programs (Olduvai’s DA-Switcher and 
Steve Brecher’s much-anticipated Suitcase 
software) may provide even more convenient 
access to unlimited numbers of Desk Acces- 
sories, but this is a tried and true program at an 
unbeatable price. Written by Loftus E. Becker 
Jr. Registration fee: $5. 
Packlt II 1.2: An application designed to 
save money and hassle during electronic file- 
transfers by combining two or 
py more files into one. Also 
© ‘includes options to 
compress and encrypt data. 
[a Denizens of Mac bulletin 
boards quickly become 
familiar with the filename extension “.pit” 
that indicates that an uploaded file will need 
to be “unpacked” before it can be used. 
Written by Harry Chesley. Registration 
fee: $15. 
Red Ryder 9.4: By general consensus the 
most versatile and powerful telecommunica- 
tions program available for 
the Macintosh, Certainly the 
most successful shareware 
program for the Mac. The 
current version lacks the slick 
graphical interface of some 
competitors, but the Write a Procedure for Me 
command makes it easy to automate tedious 
operations like logging on to an electronic ser- 
vice. The built-in procedural language allows 
for macros so complex that entire telecommu- 
nications sessions can be conducted unattend- 
ed. Registration for the current version is $40. 
Written by Scott Watson of The FreeSoft Co. 
of Philadelphia. 
Talking Moose 1.21: A delightfully irrev- 
erent creature who drops down from your 
Menu Bar at intervals to cheer 
you and jeer you or maybe 
mi just to beg for a pizza. Creat- 
©") ed by Steve Halls, M.D., the 
\S* moose installs himself as a 
Desk Accessory and requires 
Apple’s MacinTalk speech synthesizer in your 
System folder. Free. 


righted code. 

Others, like Loftus E. Becker Jr., argue that 
EDUCOMP and its competitors make share- 
ware available to many who would otherwise 
have no access to it. The best of these compa- 
nies, Becker said, have begun — sometimes 
under pressure from angry programmers — to 
make efforts to remind buyers that making an 
initial payment to acquire the disks does not 
absolve them of responsibility to register and 
pay for the shareware programs they keep and 


use. 
Non-profit user groups form the third chan- 


NEWS 


nel for shareware distribution. According to 
Apple’s user group evangelist, Ellen Leanse, 
there are some 600 Macintosh groups across 
the United States, and most offer some sort of 
software distribution. With 6,700 members at 
last count, the Boston Computer Society’s 
Macintosh Users Group is reportedly the 
largest such organization and the largest non- 
profit distributer of shareware for the Mac. 
The BCS*Mac’s “Software Exchange 
Library” is certainly among the best organized 
collections. In addition to a periodically updat- 
ed library of disks organized by theme (such as 


XPress Yourself. 

Be bold and professional. 

Be cool and avant garde. 

Be precise and distinctive. 
Or just improvise. 


It's more like choreography 
than desktop publishing. 
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fonts and Desk Accessories), the group dis- 
tributes disks full of upgrades and new releases 
every month. All items are tested, rated and 
annotated, Subscriptions to the library are 
available at $75 for 20 disks, typically about 
six months’ worth. A detailed catalog, updated 
semiannually, sells for $2. 

EDUCOMP is located at 742 Genevieve, 
Suite D, Solana Beach, Calif. 92075; order 
line: (800) 843-9497; in California (800) 654- 
5181. 

BCS*Mac is located at 48 Grove St., 
Somerville, Mass. 02144. 


With QuarkXPress, you have 
unprecedented freedom 
to create. And complete 
control for a perfect 
performance. 


QuarkXPress is the most advanced 
desktop publishing system available. 
So advanced, exact, easy to use, and 
fast, it is true Electronic Publishing. 
QuarkXPress lets you choreograph 
layout, typesetting, photography, 
graphics, shading, color, and more— 

with complete professional quality. 
Call us toll free. We'll send you 
information and copies of the 

rave reviews the experts are 

giving to QuarkXPress. 


800-356-9363 


Quality and precision make the difference. 


QUARKXPRESS 


ELECTRONIC PUBLISHING SOFTWARE 


Quark, Inc. « 300 South Jackson St., Suite 100 + Denver, Colorado 80209 
All layout and typesetting on this page was produced using QuarkXPress. 
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Beginning in the fall, The 
Associated Press (AP) plans 


} Adobe’s Illustrator has begun to change 
the quality of transmitted graphics. This 
is one of the many news graphics 
_\ recently created with Illustrator. It is a 
3-D city view by John van Pelt, art 
‘\ director at the Detroit Free Press, 
showing the route of the Grand Prix 
auto race, A tracing of a published 
city street map was scanned into 
the Mac for tracing in Illustrator, 
with slanted type added to rein- 
force the perspective view. 


to instantaneously distribute |\5 
by satellite up to 30 daily : 
news graphics to Macs at ; 3 
member newspapers. Current- |= “Se = 
ly, newspapers must phonea \|Be= : 
mainframe database several ae 
times a day to check for and = 
download graphics files. The 
new GraphicsNet system will 
even have the Mac ring the cus- 
tomary wire service five bells for 
an arriving graphic keyed to an 
urgent breaking news story. 


se = : : — i a The Mac’s portability is bringing 
[= — : = == —<— | the art department to the scene of 
= the story. Miami Herald news 
artist Dan Clifford drove to 
Broward County to photograph 
the scene and interview 
=| sources at a shooting spree 
= : ——=\ before setting up his Mac ina 
== 2 RS —— nearby motel room. The 


Some papers are experimenting with 
incorporating the Mac into the page- 
design process. These pages were 
created with Quark XPress by artists — ££ 
at the Denver Post, both to study the rs 
Mac’s capabilities and to experiment | ae 
with possible newspaper redesigns. The —_—_ 
Los Angeles Times has used : : 


Ready,Set,Go! 3.0 to test the Mac as a = ia =. resulting graphic was 
backup in case the paper's main compos- a z telecommunicated to the 
ing room becomes } : = = —— 4 2 newspaper's art department 
inoperable during a a oe — = : for enhancement and trans- 
disaster ae nO = | ___ J mittal over PressLink to 
the rest of the Knight-Rid- 


der chain and Knight-Ridder Griphics Network’s on-line customer newspapers. 


MASSACRE IN PALM BA} 


EP sours Pm. THURSDAY: Two boys run across the lawn 9 
Parker William Bryant Cruse Jr.'s house: He shools al them, but mses; 
land bid neighbor says. Cruse gels other weapons, then drives away. 

exempt? 


Spies areas 


FS & : 
f = > 7 
“Aestdenighl -- nt -- - - Air Force helicopter ~=tsl- = - - 
| “Residential | Sp Sheriff's department helicopter ; ne 
g , i= jeritor 
Bc, Iks through the ; ‘ canines 
ruse walks through t! ' ‘ 
Winn-Dixie, firing at random. 8 i 
Customers hide in a ditch behind ; 
the store. Cruse follows them, —_|f ‘ 
(A spraying bullets. Other customer ‘ 
hide in a freezer, where they Hy McDonald's 
remain undetected. ‘ 
q Babdok > GOA pam Bay P 
e Carp SHOPPING _ Eckerd's 
the store, takes D \ Vie CENTER Drug Store 
hostages and 


begins a standoff 
with police 


Cruse drives to Sabal Palm zal ‘ 


7 Winn Dixie 
Super Mark 


‘Teacher put on leave after her pu 


where he fires into a jewelry store. Pal 
Bay police officers Gerald Johnson and| 
Fin Grogan drive up. Cruse kills 

Johnson inside his patrol car. He kills 
Grogan when Grogan stops to reload. 


and Emad Mohamiad Al-Juwakuly. 
Cruse tries to enter the Publix, but 
can’t open the door. 


Cricket Software stays 
true to its roots despite 
booming growth 


BY CRAIG ZARLEY 

Special to MacWEEK 

MALVERN, Pa. — On a filing cabinet near 
his desk, Cricket Software Chairman James 
Rafferty keeps a 64-pack of Crayola crayons. 

“When you're designing a graphics pro- 
gram and there are 16 million colors to choose 
from, which ones are you going to use?” he 
asked in justifying his $2 million investment in 
R&D. “I figure Crayola spent a lot of time in 
choosing and naming their colors. If you tell 
me a certain Crayola color, I can put that exact 
color up on the screen.” 

A frugal yet functional approach has helped 
tum this off-the-beaten-track publisher of 
graphics software into the fastest growing soft- 
ware company in the United States. Formed in 
July 1985, Cricket’s 1986 revenues reached 
$1.7 million. Rafferty said he is forecasting a 
1987 gross of between $6 million and $8 mil- 
lion, And based on two new product introduc- 
tions slated for fall and as many as four sched- 
uled for next year, he said he sees 1988 rev- 
enues surpassing $20 million. 

All this is heady stuff for Rafferty and his 
partner, company President Darragh Muldoon, 
who recently turned down an offer of $9 mil- 
lion apiece to sell the company. The two start- 
ed Cricket with $29,000 from second mort- 
gages on Muldoon’s homes and a $90,000 


Apple holds off IBM onslaught 


BY RUSTY WESTON 

MacWEEK Staff 

DALLAS — New statistics charting Apple's 
penetration of the bullish personal computer 
market show Mac sales haven’t been hurt by 
IBM’s Personal System/2 series in retail out- 
lets, 

Retail experts say consumers are excited by 
the new models of computers, including the 
Mac SE, Compaq and IBM’s PS/2 series, 
which has offset the usual mid-summer market 
slump. According to the Dallas-based market 


ROBERT SCANLON 
a 
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Cricket Chairman James Rafferty and President Darragh Muldoon. “Jim and I clicked,” said Muldoon. 


Small Business Administration loan. Cricket’s 
initial product was StatWorks, a statistical pro- 
gram for scientists and engineers. But Cricket 
Graph, a graphics package for science and 
business, and Cricket Draw, a graphics design 
tool for desktop publishing, have pushed the 
company to the forefront of the Macintosh 
graphics-software market. 

That Cricket has grown on the strength of 
its graphics products is no surprise. A boyish- 
looking 31, Rafferty would like nothing better 
than to follow Steve Jobs and Bill Gates as the 
industry’s next moneyed Wunderkind. Mul- 
doon, some 20 years Rafferty’s senior, is no 
less ambitious but hopes Cricket will emulate 
WordPerfect Software, which she describes as 
a “well-respected and well-run company.” 

“I was waiting for the perfect opportunity to 
enter the software market,” Rafferty said. “Six 


research firm StoreBoard, nearly 1 million per- 
sonal computers were purchased in the United 
States in the first half of 1987, an increase of 
20.3 percent over the same period last year. 

Microcomputer sales fueled record second 
quarters for Apple, IBM and Compag, said 
Michael Orsak, a securities analyst with 
Robertson, Colman & Stephens in San Francis- 
co. U.S, sales exceeded the companies’ expec- 
tations, he said. 

However, JoeAnn Stahel, a StoreBoard ana- 

See PC SALES, Page 26 
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StoreBoard, Dallas, Texas 


months before the Macintosh was introduced, I 
received a pirated version of Inside Macintosh 
and realized this was the computer to enter the 
marketplace with because everyone was start- 

ing from ground zero.” 

Rafferty, then a graduate student in chem- 
istry at the University of Maryland, decided to 
write StatWorks, a statistical program designed 
for scientists and featuring graphics abilities. 

“About two weeks before StatWorks was 
ready to ship, I panicked over the graphics 
because they couldn’t handle negative numbers 
or numbers between one and zero, numbers 
that chemists use all the time,” he said. “I 
rewrote all the graphics routines in a two-week 
hack job.” 

Rafferty’s panic, although ultimately fortu- 
itous, greatly increased when he couldn’t find a 

See CRICKET, Page 27 


Aldus revenues soar on 
strength of new PageMaker 


SEATTLE — Aldus Corp., the Seattle-based 
desktop-publishing giant, has announced sec- 
ond-quarter net income of $1.9 million, or 17 
cents per share, almost 300 percent higher than 
last year’s second-quarter net income of 
$668,000, or 6 cents per share. 

The company also reported record second- 
quarter revenue of $9.3 million compared with 
$2.4 million for the same period last year, an 
increase of 381 percent. 

Total net income for the first half of 1987 
was $3.6 million, or 31 cents per share, com- 
pared with $1.2 million a year ago, or 11 cents 
per share, a gain of 300 percent. Revenues for 
the first half of 1987 were $17.5 million, com- 
pared with $4.4 million in 1986, a gain of 401 
percent. 

“The increase in earnings for the second 
quarter of 1987 is a result of higher revenues 
generated by the introduction of PageMaker for 
the PC AT and compatibles and a second gen- 
eration of the Apple Macintosh version of our 
products,” said James M. Thornton, chief 
financial officer for Aldus. PageMaker Version 
2.0 for the Mac shipped on April 29. 

“The revenue number was quite healthy 
because it showed a 15 percent gain over the 
March quarter, which was their previous 
record,” said analyst Brian Mutert of Robert- 
son, Colman & Stephens in San Francisco. i 
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Microsoft acquires 
Forethought to bolster 
graphics position 


BY ELINOR CRAIG 

MacWEEK Staff 

REDMOND, Wash. — Microsoft Corp. has 
cast a strong vote for the future of desktop pre- 
sentation by purchasing Sunnyvale, Calif.- ’ 
based Forethought Inc. 

Forethought develops and markets Power- 
Point, a business presentation application. 

“We see a tremendous potential in this 
product category and expect it to be bigger 
than desktop publishing,” said Jeff Raikes, 
Microsoft’s director of applications marketing. 

“We think PowerPoint is the product that 
will set the standard,”Raikes said. 

PowerPoint enables personal computers to 
produce slides, overhead transparencies and 
other graphic materials for business presenta- 
tions. (See review on Page 47.) 

The purchase of Forethought for $14 mil- 
lion places Microsoft in a strong position to 
lead the desktop-presentation market, accord- 
ing to analyst William Shattuck with Mont- 
gomery Securities in San Francisco. 

The agreement does not include Filemaker 
Plus, a flat-file database distributed by Fore- 
thought. However, Raikes said negotiations are 
under way with the developers of FileMaker 
Plus for the transfer of the exclusive marketing 
rights to Microsoft. 

“Although it was not our focus to buy the 
Tights, we think FileMaker is an additional ben- 
efit,” Raikes said. 

Forethought will remain in Sunnyvale and 
become Microsoft’s graphics business unit, 
giving Microsoft a firm footing in Silicon Val- 
ley. 

“This will help our growth and expansion 
by having Sunnyvale as a recruiting base,” 
Raikes said. 

Under the agreement, Rob Campbell, Fore- 
thought president and CEO, will be retained as 
a consultant to facilitate the transition. Robert 
Gaskins, Forethought’s vice president of prod- 

See FORETHOUGHT, Page 26 


Rob Campbell, Forethought president and CEO: “We 
had a very successful year, and our stand was not to 
sell until Microsoft made such a strong offer.” 
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Continued from Page 25 
uct development, will remain in Sunnyvale and 
head the new graphics business unit. 

The purchase is not a change in policy or 
business strategy for Microsoft, Raikes said. It 
is, however, a move to take the leading role in 


may ensure Microsoft’s role as the leading 
microcomputer software publisher, according 
to analysts. : 

Microsoft’s first year as a public company 
ended with record sales and earnings In June, 
Microsoft reported revenues rose 75 percent 
from $197.5 million in fiscal 1986 to $345.8 
million in fiscal 1987. 


BUSINESS WATCH 


Microsoft was not alone in offering a deal 
to Forethought. “It would be easier to name 
who didn’t approach us,” said Campbell. “We 
had a very successful year, and our stand was 
not to sell until Microsoft made such a strong 
offer. 

“We have done pioneering work in the 
desktop-presentation market. For us to grow, a 


merger (aquisition) was only one option,” he 
said. “Mergers have to make good strategic 
sense. Not only the financial ramifications but 
also the increase in resources and similar 
vision were taken into account.” 


The graphic user interface is what makes 
PowerPoint such a strong product, according to 
Raikes. 

“There is nothing else in the whole market 
that compares,” he said. 


Don’t use 
the ol 
stu 


the desktop-presentation market. 

“We will continue to look for ways to 
expand our vision,” said Raikes. “But acquisi- 
tions are not our focus.” 

The aggressive move into a new market 
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The Professional Drafting/Drawing tool. 


Pen & Compass is a drawing program with a multitude of po- 
werful drawing tools. There are 13 basis drawing shapes, which 
can be expanded with object libraries to take you as far as your 
imagination can reach. Draw and object once, put it ina library 
and it’s there at your fingertips, instantly. Do you need multiple 
drawing layers? Say perhaps, up to ten layers that can be indivi- 
dually printed, saved, re-ordered, or work in a variety of modes? 
Or how about full control of your artwork, with drawing modes 
such as opaque, transparent, inverting and erasing for each ob- 
ject? We thought if might be nice to have eight color capability, 
a large selection of fill patterns, separate horizontal and vertical 
snap grids, multiple documents, and well...control. 
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lyst, said Apple retail sales dipped 5.7 percent 
in the first half compared with last year. She 
attributed the drop to a sluggish first three 
months of the year and confusion about IBM’s 
new products, 

Orsak, however, discounted the figure by 
pointing out that Apple reported a 30 percent 
rise in revenue in the first half of 1987 com- 
pared with the same period last year. Apple 
recently reported third-quarter net sales of 
$637.1 million, a 42 percent increase over the 
year-ago level of $448.3 million. 

Dataquest, a San Jose market research firm, 
measures overall product shipments in 1987 
and projects Apple will be the second leading 
personal computer vendor. Research analyst 
Sharon Hashimoto said IBM will retain a 19.6 
percent share of the market, with Apple trailing 
at 12.4 percent. 

StoreBoard reported that in June, Macs held 
12.1 percent of the market based on units sold 
in retail outlets; all Compaq models held 15.5 
percent; and the IBM PS/2 series held 16.4 per- 
cent of the market. 

A recent survey of corporations with more 
than 50 computers found that 36 percent have 
both IBM and Apple computers, said Aaron 
Goldberg, an analyst with International Data 
Corp. in Framingham, Mass. Goldberg said of 
companies planning to buy more than 10 com- 
puters next year, 18.7 percent want the PS/2 
series and 10.7 percent want the Mac SE or II. 
Se ee 


Dataquest projects Apple will be 
the second leading personal 
computer vendor in 1987 with 
12.1 percent of the market behind 
IBM’s 19.6 percent share. 


Personal computer sales to the 1,000 largest 
U.S. corporations should increase at least 15 
percent this year, said Suzanne Crocker, a 
spokeswoman for the Businessland Corp. in 
San Jose, Calif. 

“We had a real strong June,” Crocker said. 
“We think the new products, Mac and the PS/2 
products, increased [consumer] interest. We 
can certainly support the claim that sales are 
healthy and showing growth rapidly in terms of 
actual dollars and units.” 

Businessland reported higher consumer 
interest in Mac products each month, Crocker 
said. “With the Mac II just starting to be avail- 
able, we expect that to increase interest, too.” 

Stahel said the nation’s economy will dic- 
tate third-quarter sales in the microcomputer 
industry. The Christmas quarter is usually the 
best for all manufacturers . 

“Normally,” she said, “June, July and 
August are the summer doldrums. So far, not 
June.” 

StoreBoard sends out 4,000 surveys each 
month to computer speciality stores across the 
United States. The response rate is 15 percent 
and figures are adjusted to project national 
sales. 
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publisher for the product, After being turned 
down by several publishers, including 
Microsoft, Heyden and Sons, a British distribu- 
tor of scientific books with U.S. headquarters 
in Philadelphia, agreed to distribute StatWorks. 
Assigned as the marketing manager for the 
product was an accountant with virtually no 
computer experience, Darragh Muldoon. 

“Jim and I clicked,” Muldoon said. “I could 
see that he was great at designing graphics pro- 
grams because he had the visionary ability to 
take a complex issue and see it simply.” 

But while one partnership blossomed, the 
connection with Heyden quickly faded. After 
showing StatWorks at a 1985 Macfest in 
Berkeley, Calif., and hearing users rave about 
the graphics, Muldoon and Rafferty decided to 
strike out on their own. 

StatWorks was the company’s initial offer- 
ing, but the reaction to the program’s graphics 
steered Muldoon and Rafferty into the graphic- 
arts market. The two decided to go after the 
Microsoft Chart market after hearing scientists, 
engineers and chemists complain about short- 
comings in the product. Rafferty’s goal was to 
design a graphics package aimed at scientists 
but with business applications as well. But 
most important, he wanted to create a simple 
user interface. 

Cricket Graph, the company’s first graphics 
package, took seven months from concept to 
shipping date. Rafferty quickly followed up the 
success of Cricket Graph by introducing Crick- 
et Draw earlier this year. Cricket Draw is a 
package that helps users create and print high- 
resolution graphic designs. As with Cricket 
Graph, Rafferty saw a way to take a good idea 
and make it simple by improving the user inter- 
face to Adobe Systems’ PostScript page- 
description language. 

“PostScript is neat, but the language is hor- 
rible,” Rafferty said. “Draw came about 


Graph running under Microsoft Windows.” 

Nevertheless, Rafferty and Cricket have no 
plans to stray far from their Macintosh roots. 
To him, it comes down to a question of 
whether Intel or Motorola’s microprocessors 
are best for running graphics. 

Rafferty is betting on Motorola. And as the 
Macintosh market takes off, he said Cricket’s 
Macintosh background is the company’s 
biggest asset. 

As Cricket continues growing, its two 
founders find themselves fighting to keep 
Cricket operating like a small company while 
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guiding it to the forefront of the Macintosh 
graphics-software market. 

The company’s office space has increased 
from 2,500 square feet in January to 5,600 
square feet in June. And with 33 employees at 
last count, the company is looking for even 
larger facilities. 

Another fight is with the money men 
attracted by Cricket’s enviable balance sheet 
who are willing to trade cash or services for a 
chunk of the company. 

“Do you think I'd give those people stock 
before I'd give it to our employees who’ve 


worked their tails off for the company?” asked 
Muldoon. “I'd walk away from it all before I'd 
do that.” 

Today, business and product descisions at 
Cricket will be colored using the box-of- 
crayons-by-the-Macintosh approach: quick and 
simple solutions to business problems; practi- 
cal and easy-to-use graphics products, 

“Sometimes people ask for every feature 
imaginable in a product,” said Rafferty. “Too 
many features lead to user-interface overload. 
Our approach is to create easy-to-use graphics 
software that solves specific problems.” i 
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* — Adjustable Duplication offsets 
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Object Grouping 
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*® Front to Back Ordering of objects 
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because I wanted to do the same things as 


PostScript but bypass the language. Draw gives SS SS 
the user a MacDraw-type interface so he Libraries Coming Soon from the makers of Pen & Compass: 
doesn’t have to deal with PostScript program- ————_— OO 
ming.” a . 

With as many as six new products slated for Music Notes Electronic Symbols 
the next 18 months, Rafferty said he plans to : 
keep Cricket on its frenetic growth curve. Guitar Chords Flow Charts 
Although he would not divulge exact product Map of the United States Chemical Apparatus 


plans, he said he is working on a concept he 

calls “interactive graphics.” He said he hopes 
to use graphs as decision-making tools rather 
than simply as visual representations of data 
analysis. 

“T want the user to be able to go to a point 
on a graph, ask a ‘what if’ question and see a 
graphic representation of the results,” Rafferty 
said. 

Rafferty also is developing Cricket Graph 
and Cricket Draw versions for Microsoft Win- 
dows. 

“We think that the Macintosh is a better 
machine than an IBM because it runs graphics 
faster and crisper,” he said. “But at the same 
time, we’re not retarded. We realize people do 
buy IBM machines. IBM has a long way to go 
to catch up to Apple, but we're attempting to 
create products equivalent to Cricket Draw and 
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NCP denotes not copy-protected. 
CP denotes copy-protected. 


Aegis Development ... NCP 

Doug Clapp’s Word Tools . $42 
Affinity Microsystems ... NCP 

Tempo (power user's macro utility) . 55. 
ALSoft ... NCP 

DiskExpress (maximize disk performance) 27. 
Altsys ... NCP 

FONTastic Plus (advanced font editor)... . 49. 
Fontographer (Laserwriter font editor) 245 
Ann Arbor ... NCP 

FullPaint (advanced Paint program)...... 53. 
Berkeley System Design ... NCP 

Stepping Out (requires 512k)... . 59. 
Blyth ... CP 

Omnis 3 Plus (multi-user available)... . . call 
Borland International ... NCP 

Sidekick 2.0............. 59 
Reflex (information management analysis) 59. 
Turbo Pascal (HFS compatible) soe SY. 
BrainPower ... NCP 

Graphidex (DA graphics organizer) . . 69. 
Designscope (electronic circuit design) .. 129 
StatView 512+ (req. external drive, 512k) 179. 
Bravo Technologies ... NCP 

MacCalc (easy to use spreadsheet) .. . . 79. 
CasadyWare ... NCP 

Fluent Fonts (two-disk set) . ica 5 heen 
Fluent Laser Fonts (Vols. 1-15). ...... each 48. 


Central Point Software ... 
Copy II Mac (includes MacTools) . . .. 20. 
Challenger Software ... NCP 


Mac3D (3D graphics, CAD features) . 119 
Chang Labs ... NCP 

Rags to Riches Ledger or Payables 125, 
Rags to Riches Receivables (req. 512k)... 125 
The C.A.T. (Contacts, Activities, BTiS) i 199. 
Inventory Control .. 243. 
Professional Billing . . 243. 
Cortland ... NCP 

TopDesk 2.1 (7 new desk accessories) . . 34, 
Cricket Software ... NCP 

Statworks (statistical package) ....... brats 
Cricket Graph (multiple windows). . . 127. 
Cricket Draw (advanced draw capabilities) 177. 
Data Tailor ... NCP 

Trapeze (spreadsheet, reqs. 512k) 173. 
DataViz ... NCP 

MacLink Plus (transfer Mac/IBM data). . 159. 
Digital, etc. ... NCP 

Turbo Maccountant (GL,APAR, Payroll) 262. 
Dow Jones ... CP 

Market Manager Plus 1.5... . . + 6159; 
Dubl-Click Software ... NCP 

World-Class Fonts! (both Volumes). ....... 49. 
WetPaint Clip Art (both Volumes) wee 49, 
Enabling Technologies ... NCP 

Easy3D (create solid 3D objects)......... 89. 
Pro 3D (3D shaded modeling) . . 199. 
Forethought ... NCP 

FileMaker Plus (feature-packed database). . 159. 
PowerPoint (professional presentations) . . . 249. 


FWB Software ... NCP 
Hard Disk Backup (protect hard disk info)... 38. 
Hard Disk Partition (speeds up hard disk) 38. 


Hard Disk Util (program backup)... .. . 56. 
Ideaform ... NCP 
MacLabeler (print disk labels) ..........- 29. 


DiskQuick (catalog floppies & hard Orives). .. 29. 


Imagine ... NCP 

Smart Alarms (DA reminder system). ...... 38. 
Industrial Computations ... NCP 
Powermath (equation solving tool) . . Rh 
Infosphere ... CP 

LaserServe (LaserWriter spooler) 320 65k 
MacServe (AppleTalk software)... ... ayes 
Innovative Data Design ... NCP 

MacDraft (new updated version, 512k) .... 159. 


MacConnectio 


LaserWare ... 
LaserWorks ine 512k, Laserwriter) . . $229. 
LaserPaint (requires Mac Plus, Laserwriter) 375. 


Legisoft/Nolo Press ... NCP 

WillWriter 2.0 (prepare your own will). . 31 
Letraset ... NCP 

Ready,Set,Go!3 ............0-000 . 249. 
Linguist’s Software ... NCP 

Tech (1000 different symbols) . Ya Meas Os 
Foreign language fonts. . . . . ae call 
Living Videotext ... NCP 

More (outlines, windows, & tree charts)... . 158. 
Lundeen & Associates ... NCP : 
WorksPlus Spell. ........... 39. 
Micro Analyst ... NCP 

Mac Zap (recover crashed hard disks) ..... 36. 
Microsoft 

Basic Interpreter 3.0 (NCP)............. 64. 
Chart 1.02 (42 chart styles, CP).......... 72. 
Multiplan 1.1 (63 col. by 255 rows, CP)... . 105. 
File 1.05 (flexible data manager, NCP) oats 
Basic Compiler 1.0(NCP)............. 119. 
Fortran 2.2 (compiler, NCP)... . 169. 
Works 1.0 (integrated tool, NCP)... . . 189, 
Excel 1.04 (power spreadsheet, NCP) .... 224. 
Word 3.0 (word processor, NCP) ...... 239. 


Mindscape ... CP 
GraphicWorks 1.1 (newsletters, posters)... . 48. 


Monogram ... NCP 

Dollars & Sense (home, small business) .... 81 
Odesta ... NCP 

Double Helix (relational, custom menus)... 275. 
Multi-User Helix (requires 512k) 439. 
OWL International ... NCP 

Guide (hypertext, free-form info) . . . . Ar aepyé) 
Guide Envelope System .... Fatt 109 
Palantir ... NCP 

inTalk (communication to emulation) . . . 99. 
PBI Software ... NCP 

HFS Locater (DA organizer for HFS) . . . 26. 
HD Backup (supports MFS, HFS). . eee! 
Personal Computer Peripherals ... NCP 
HFS Backup .......... re b 32. 
ProVUE Development ... NCP 

OverVUE 2.0 (power-packed database)... 149. 
Satori ... NCP 

BulkMailer (mailing lists)............ . 74. 
BulkMailer Plus (up to 90,000 names) 225. 
Legal Billing (attorneys to accountants) 385. 
Legal Billing !! (full trust accounting) . 575. 
Project Billing (architects to engineers) 445. 
Silicon Beach Software ... NCP 

Silicon Press (printer utility, 512k). . . ie Hepes 


SuperPaint (advanced graphics program). . . 54. 
Software Discoveries ... NCP 
Record Holder Plus (data manager)... . 45. 


Software Ventures ... NCP 

Microphone 1.1 (includes Glue)... .. . 119. 
Solutions, Inc. NCP 

SmartScrap & The Clipper = FAA, 
Glue (creates ‘(print to disk’ " capability) . a Ale 
State of the Art ... CP 

Electric Checkbook | (print checks) . . . . . 28. 
SuperMac Technology ... NCP 

SuperSpool 3.4 . ee 49. 
Diskfit (backup & restore wy). fe . 49. 
SuperLaserSpool . . es 99. 
Multi-User SuperLaserSpool . 

Survivor Software ... NCP 

MacMoney (financial planner) . . yy i 
Symmetry ... NCP 

Acta 1.2 (outline/Mwriting desk accessory)... . 38. 
PictureBase (clip art manager, 512k). . . 44. 
T/Maker ... NCP 


ClickArt Personal Graphics, Effects, 
Publications, Letters Vol. 1 or 2, Holidays, 
Business Image . . ..@ach 28. 
Bombay, Plymouth, or Seville Laser font ... 46. 
Write Now (word processor) . 102. 
Think Technologies ... NCP 
Laserspeed (Laserwriter utility) A 
Lightspeed Pascal (includes debugger)... . 85. 


Lightspeed C (top-rated C Compiler) . 


InBox Starter Kit (CP) ............ 

InBox Personal Connection (Mac & PC)... . call 
TML Systems ... NCP 

TML Source Code Library ..... 58. 
TML Pascal (compiler, req. 512k) . iets BB. 
TrueBasic ... NCP 

True BASIC (ask about special) .......... 59. 
Algebra 1 or Il, Pre-calculus, Trigonometry, 

3D Graphics, Discrete Math, Probability, 
Chippendale utilities & Calculus . each 35. 
TrueSTAT (Statistics)... ee eee 58. 


Runtime (create stand: alone applications). . 59. 


William & Macias ... NCP 

myDiskLabeler (design & print labels)... . . 24. 

myDiskLabeler w/Color (reg. Imagewriter Il)... 33. 

myDiskLabeler w/Laserwriter option . . 38. 

Working Software ... NCP 

Spellswell (Spelling checker)... .. . . .. 45. 
HARDWARE 


Manufacturer's minimum limited warranty period is 
listed after each company name. Some products in 
their line may have longer warranty periods. 


Note: Some hardware items are available in either 
platinum or beige color. Please specify. 


20 Megabyte SCSI Hard Drive . . 569 
AST Research ... 2 years 

AST Turboscan (300 dpi scanner). . 1479. 
AST 2000 (20 MB, 20 MB tape) . . 1479. 
AST 4000 (74 MB, 60 MB tape) ... . 3895. 
Curtis Manufacturing ... lifetime 

Diamond (6 outleis). ag ae 29. 
Emerald (6 outlets; 6 ft cord) : apelatee! 
Sapphire (3 outlets; EMI/RFI filtered)... . . . 47. 


Ruby (6 outlets; EMI/RFI filtered; 6 ft cord)... 55. 


Dove Computer ... 90 days 

MacSnap Memory Upgrades......... call 
Ergotron ... 1 year 

Mouse Cleaner 360° Pos; 15 
MacTilt or MacTilt SE tae we 
MacBuffer 512k . . phe xendeds 
MacBuffer 1024k . . 429. 
Farallon Computing ... 1 year 

PhoneNET PLUS (DB- .9 or DIN-8) ..... 39. 
Hayes ... 2 years 

Smartcom I! (communications software) . 88. 
Smartmodem 1200 ies ar teaer 
Smartmodem 2400 ............ 449. 


InterBridge (connect Appletalk networks) . . 659. 


IOMEGA ... 90 days 


Bernoulli Box (dual 20 MB w/SCSI). 1879. 
Bernoulli Box (dual 10 MB, Appletalk). . Call 
Kensington ... 1 year 

Appletalk Cable Clips or Connectors. .. each 1 

Mouse Cleaning Kit w/Mouse Pocket Eanes, 
Disk Drive Cleaning Kit............... 20. 
RT ae hee aren ee eee ast tare eee 
Universal Copy Stand.... . praers 
Polarizing Filter or Surge Suppressor 34, 
System Saver Mac or Control Center...... 64. 

ASB Box (for the Mac ee) ¥ 64. 
Turbo Mouse RPMI, ca actts ani ge 85. 
Koala Technologies --. 90 days 

MacVision (digitizer) . 175. 
Kraft ... 1 year 

3 Button Quickstick. ..... x . 39. 
Migent ... 1 year 

Pocket Modem (ext. 1200 baud)... . . 175. 

Mirror Technologies ... 1 year 

Magnum 800 External Drive 209. 
Magnum 20 Tape Backup ........ 899. 
MagNet 40/40 (40MB, 40MB tape) 2395. 
MagNet 20x (w/cable)..........-- 779 

MagNet 30x (w/cable).... . . 949. 
MagNet 40x (w/cable)........... 1299. 
MagNet 85x (w/40MB tape). . . 3995. 
Nutmeg Systems ... 1 year 

Nutmeg 19” Monitor... .... 1579. 
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Personal Computer Peripherals ... 1 year 

MacBottom HD 21MB (SCSI) . $859. 

MacBottom HD 21MB (SCSi) with modem 999. 

MacBottom HD 45MB (SCS/) 1285. 

Summagraphics ... 90 days 

MacTablet 12" x 12” (sketching) 379. 

Systems Control ... 2 years 

MacGard (surge protection). . . . roo: 

Thunderware ... 90 days 

ThunderScan 4.0 w/Power Port 199. 

Western Automation ... 1 year 

DASCH RAMdisk 2000k. 459. 
DISKS 

Sony 3/2” DS/DD Disks (box of 10) . 20. 

Fuji 3/2" DS/DD Disks (box of 10)........ 20. 


MAXELL 372” DS/DD Disks (box of 10) el 
Verbatim 312” DS/DD Disks (box of 10)... . 21. 


3M 3¥2” DS/DD Disks (box of 10)... . . 21 
INFORMATION SERVICES 

CompuServe 

CompuServe Information Service 24. 

Dow Jones 

Dow Jones News/Retrieval Membership Kit . . 24 

ACCESSORIES 

V/O Design 

Imageware II (Imagewriter II carry case) 49. 

Macinware Plus (Mac Plus carry case)... .. 69. 

Macinware SE (Mac SE carry case) .. . 89. 


Kalmar Designs 

Teakwood Roll-top Case (holds 45 disks) ... 14. 
Teakwood Roll-top Case (holds 90 disks) ... 21 

Teakwood Roll-top Case (holds 135 disks) .. 29. 
Moustrak 


Moustrak Pad (standard 7"x 9") ....... 8. 
Moustrak Pad (large 9X 17")... 06. ee 9. 
Sensible Softworks 

“‘MacdAttire”’ covers for 512k, Plus & SE... 7-17. 
High Trek Mac Plus or SE carrycase...... call 


OUR POLICY 


@ We accept VISA and MASTERCARD. 

@ No surcharge added for credit card orders. 

Your card is not charged until we ship. 

if we must ship a partial order, we never charge freight 
on the shipment(s) that complete the order. 

@ No sales tax. 

@ AIlUS. shipments insured; no additional charge. 
PO/FPO orders usually shipped 1st Class Mail. 

© Allow 1 week for personal and company checks to. 
clear. 

UPS Next-Day-Air available. 

COD max. $1000. Cash or certified check. 

120 day limited warranty on all products. * 

To order, call us anytime Monday thru Friday 9:00 to 
9:00, or Saturday 9:00 to 5:30. You can call our 
business offices at 603/446-7711 Monday through 
Friday 9:00 to 5:30. 


SHIPPING 


Note: Accounts on net terms pay actual shipping. 
Continental US: For printers and hard drives add 2% 
for UPS ground shipping (call for UPS Blue or UPS 
Next-Day-Air). For all other items, add $2 per order to 
cover UPS shipping. We will automatically use UPS 
2nd-Day-Air at no extra charge if you are more than 2 
days from us by UPS ground. Hawaii: For printers and 
hard drives, actual UPS Blue charge will be added. For 
all other items, add $2 per order. Alaska and Outside 
Continental US: Call 603/446-7711 for information 


1-800/Mac&Lisa 
s&s MacConnection 


14 Mill Street 
Marlow, NH 03456 
603/446-7711 
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Adding memory’s a Snap. 


| If you're using your Mac 
for business, you want 
to spend your time 
computing, not flipping 
disks in and out. With 
MacSnap 2s from Dove 
Computer Corporation 
you can have a bunch of 

j programs at your click 
and call, because it 
more than doubles the 


amount of RAM on a 
7 f Mac Plus or Mac SE 5 
= (from 1 Mb to 2.5 Mb). 

Thal means you have RAM room for more than twice as ; many programs SuperMac Software (not copy-protected) 

(depending, of course, upon their size). Using Dove's RAM disk utility, not 

only do you eliminate disk swapping, but, with everything in RAM, you 

greatly increase your operating speed. MacSnap 2s can be further ex- , 

panded to 4 Meg and is compatible with most internal peripherals. See our 

Tip Sheet for more information on memory upgrades. 

Dove Computer’s MacSnap 2s ... 90 days 

(Call for prices on other Dove memory upgrades). 


SuperSpool 3.4 (for 512, 512E, MacPlus & SE) 
SuperLaserSpool 1.1 (for 512, 512E, MacPlus & SE) 
Multi-User SuperLaserSpool 1.1 (for 512, 512E, MacPlus & SE) 


Visual database. 


Spool yourself! 


You've just started printing your report on the effect 
of electronic zithers on the ‘Silicon Sound.” Now 
you'd like to switch over to your 3-year projection 
factor on the long-term ramifications of your new 
data. But you've got to cool your jets 'til the print: 
ing’s done. Not with SuperSpoo! (for ImageWriter | 

| & Il printers) or SuperLaserSpoo! (for LaserWriter 
and ImageWriters). They'll take over the print manag- 
ing, while you get on to bigger and better things. 
Both are transparent (work in the background), are 
compatible with all major applications, and work on 
both floppy and hard disk systems. 


You probably never realized how many different graphics you'd 
use (and create yourself) when you bought your Mac. Now the 
problem is to find a convenient place to keep them, ready to 


Name: Casey Schnackenberg Claim to fame: Enjoys ice fishing at -15°F. 
"So you originally bought your Mac just programs active. And to do things like 
to keep a little database, and now you're manage your printer while doing other 
an inveterate computer jock with a computing (it's called print spooling). 
16-hour-a-day habit and a vast library of Hard drives minimize disk swapping, 
software. These things happen. It's time — but RAM upgrades are the thing for 
you got more RAM. Why? To minimize —_ faster computing. Dove Computer offers 
the constant back and forth between memory upgrades for the Mac 512, 
RAM and disk. To keep a whole lot of +—-Plus, SE and Il. Call us for details. 


~ MacServe, or other AppleTalk file servers. 
_ Symmetry’s PictureBase 1.2 


Design circuits on screen. 


Attention all you people with an engineering bent! Or 
even a mild inclination thereto. Designscope from 
BrainPower lets you develop up to 254 component block 
diagrams for digital and analog circuits on screen, assign 
parameters to each block, and then simulate the com- 
pleted circuit. So you can catch problems before you 

} start designing component circuitry. There’s a truly 

| tongue twisting variety of component blocks available, 

i including amplifiers, analog switches, voltage sources, 

= noise generators, flip flops, one shots, and more. 


$129 


C.A.T. 
for your mouse. 


BrainPower’s Designscope 1.15 
(not copy-protected, for 512, 512E, MacPlus, SE & Il) 


CAT stands for Contacts, Activities, 
Time: ie. it keeps the Who, What, and 
When of every event related in a single 
database. Enter and look for information 
based on a contact person, activity (meet- 
ing, letter, phone call, etc.), and/or when it 
happened. C.A.7. constantly updates your 
files, and generates reminders, schedules, 
memos, etc. based on that data. This is an Fa 
exciting and powerful new management 
tool. Compatible with the Macintosh 512, 


512E, Plus, SE and Il. 
. $199 


6 Shift into high gear. 


What's a high-speed daredevil like you doing with that wimpy 

little mouse on your desk? Accelerate into those cursor corners Sas 
with a Kraft Systems 3-button QuickStick. The same fast re- 

sponse and click action as a mouse, combined with the speed 

and sheer unadulterated fun of a joystick. 


Kraft Systems 


Chang Labs 
CRRICKS UE iON Sarcaetsaseieose msi eemierisee sia 


C.A.T. 1.0 (not copy-protected). . 


(not copy-protected, for 512, 512E, MacPlus, SE & Il) .... 


re-use at your slightest wanton whim. Get PictureBase. It puts 
graphics at your fingertips fast, even when you're in other 
applications. And, with the multi-user license available from 
Symmetry, you can even share graphics through AppleShare, 


$42| 


No more squinting. No more mysterious 
objects crawling outside of your field of vision. 
Stepping Out gives you the ability to move 
through pages in a single slip of the mouse 
without scrolling. 

And it has a few other handy features, 
such as letting you zoom in on your screen 
(with 2X to 16X enlargement) or see the big 
picture (with 2X or 4X reduction). All of which 
makes Stepping Out a great program for any 
design or desktop publishing application. 
Compatible with the Macintosh 512, 512E, 


Plus and SE. 
» $57 


Berkeley System Design 
Stepping Out 1.1 (not copy-protected) 


WINDOW ON DESKTOP PRESENTATION 


MACINTOSH IN MOTION 


BY TONI THOMPSON 

Special to MacWEEK 

When you think of Mac presentation tools, do 
you think only in terms of slides, overhead 
transparencies and audience handouts? 

If so, you may be overlooking the very 
thing that would give your presentations the 
creative edge you have been seeking: anima- 
tion. Animated presentation systems are gener- 
ally understood as being “for artists only” and 
tedious to produce, even though the programs 
are easy to work with and vast libraries of clip 
art are available for them. 

Companies all over the country are making 
dazzling presentations with the Mac to intro- 
duce products, to teach and to make com- 
pelling performances in traditionally staid 
business meetings. 

Mac animated presentations are even being 
used to market products in the home. The 
SoftAd Group, an advertising firm in Sausali- 
to, Calif., in collaboration with Beck-Tech of 
Oakland, Calif., has demonstrated the com- 
mercial potential of animated presentation 
graphics. Together, these companies produced 
an extraordinary marketing tool for the Buick 
Division of General Motors Co. in Flint, Mich. 

After eight months in development, three 
ads for Buick Dimension software were placed 
in various Apple-user publications. The ad 
invited readers to call an 800 toll-free number 
to receive a copy of the disk that demonstrated 
the newest line of cars from Buick. Featured in 
the “computerized showroom” software were 
lively animations and interactive demonstra- 
tions for inspection and pricing of the car, all 
of which were designed to entice prospective 
customers closer to a real Buick showroom. 

According to Patrick Harrison, manager of 
electronic products information for Buick, ini- 
tial projections for the campaign were for 
20,000 requests for the disk from an estimated 
installed base of 1 million Macintosh comput- 
ers, The first placement of the ad resulted in 
20,000 responses. After the placement of just 


7.000 WO 


three ads, Buick had more than 71,000 
requests. While total sales resulting from the 
campaign have yet to be fully tabulated, Harri- 
son said Buick will definitely do it again in 
1988. This points to a rousing success for the 
Macintosh in motion. 

Many technical obstacles had to be over- 
come to comply with Buick’s mass-marketing 
requirements. One of the most important was a 
requirement that the software had to run from 
a 400-Kbyte diskette on a Mac 512K. The 
challenge was ably met by Beck-Tech pro- 
grammers, who used various compression 
techniques to put roughly 800 Kbytes of code 
in the 400 Kbytes of space they had available. 
Technical highlights include a pull-down 
menu with picture selections and radio buttons 
that work inside scrolling text boxes. 

Research shows that the median household 
income of personal computer owners is 
$45,000, so the Buick Dimension ad was tar- 
geted at this group. Estimates for the cost of 
the Buick production are in the neighborhood 
of $200,000. Duplication and distribution 
costs add $2,000 per thousand. Clearly, adver- 
tising on this scale is inappropriate for many 
companies, yet the success of this campaign 
underscores the potential of animated presen- 
tations. 

Steven Beck, founder of Beck-Tech, 
emphasized that many of the tools used in the 
Buick production are currently available in 
MacMOVIES. “Animation is a tool that brings 
ideas to life,” said Beck. “In the world of cor- 
porate presentations, everyone is competing to 
get that extra edge for more attention.” Beck’s 
group is working on a Mac II animation prod- 
uct fast enough to simulate traditional video 
and expects to introduce it in the fourth quarter 
of this year. 

The success of other animation presenta- 
tion tools, like MacroMind’s VideoWorks pro- 
gram, validates Beck’s observation. Marc 
Canter, president and co-founder of Macro- 
Mind Inc. of Chicago, said his VideoWorks 
has been an important part of Apple’s market- 
ing, training and seminar programs. “Every 
time you use your Macintosh Guided Tour 
disk, you are watching VideoWorks,” Canter 
said. He said he is proud of having “the only 
color animated presentations” at Apple’s Busi- 
ness Forum series of summer seminars. Ash- 
ton-Tate, Microsoft, WordPerfect, Monogram 
and Letraset all use VideoWorks for either 
dealer demonstrations or program tutorials. 

MacroMind’s new VideoWorks II, an 
expanded version of the original VideoWorks, 
is the same product that Apple is currently 
licensing from MacroMind. It was used to 
highlight the Macintosh II with color demon- 
strations for desktop engineering at the recent 
SIGGRAPH show in Los Angeles. Video- 


Buick advertising campaign proves 
that visually dazzling animation 
has emerged from the “artists only” realm 
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Works II should attract a lot of interest with its 
support of 4- and 8-bit color and a focus on its 
utility as a presentation tool. At the Mac Expo 
this week, it will be selling for $495. 

The new program provides animated-pre- 
sentation designers with an impressive array of 
tools. These include the ability to use Mac- 
Paint, PICT or Glue documents as the back- 
ground for an animated figure. Selections from 
a library of sounds and music provided with 
the program, sampled sound, or tracks from 
Music Works may be added to video tracks to 
further involve an audience in a presentation, 
VideoWorks II even permits MacinTalk 
speech to be attached to a video frame, Play, 
Stop, Step and Backstep options provide for 
complete interactive control of the pace of the 
presentation. 

Although the original VideoWorks suf- 
fered from a marketing campaign that posi- 
tioned the product as a mere toy, MacroMind 
has already sponsored a VideoWorks Devel- 
opers’ Seminar that emphasized the compa- 


ny’s view of the product as an important busi- 
ness tool. The seminar helped Canter identify 
aneed for a national directory of presentation- 
graphics developers who can design and 
implement VideoWorks productions. 

The Mentor/MacVideo, MacAuthor, Port- 
folio and Time Master programs from Edudisc 
in Nashville, Tenn., may represent the ultimate 
in Macintosh presentation systems. Although 
not yet available for the Macintosh II, Men- 
tor/MacVideo was recently used to create an 
animated interactive training course on the 
Mac II and the Mac SE for NYNEX telecom- 
munications dealers . 

The course can be run on a Mac 512K or 
Plus with a hard disk and features a series of 
exercises,in which the audience may leave the 
system to use Excel or any other program, 
then retum to their place in the course. 

Mentor/MacVideo, which sells for $595, is 
described as an authoring and videodisc edit- 
ing system for interactive video presentations. 
The system includes everything for writing a 
presentation to run on a Mac Plus or Mac SE, 
including software and a cable for videodisc 
control. To use it with a videodisc, an NTSC 
monitor and a player is required. 

Mentor is the authoring part of the program 
and sells separately as MacAuthor for $125. 
MacVideo is the videodisc editing system used 
to control and edit disk images. Productions 
made with Mentor may use the integrated 
branching facility, MacVideo, to play interac- 
tively with many Panasonic, Sony and Pioneer 
videodisc systems, Portfolio and Time Master 
systems are for archiving and recording video 
sequences or stills to videodisc. Up to 24,000 
images may be cataloged on a single 8-inch 
videodisc. 

Since an image-recording source is com- 
pletely controlled by the Macintosh, the cost 
of producing applications requiring large num- 
bers of high-quality pictures — for instance, 
product or parts catalogs — is significantly 
reduced. Once produced, the videodisc can be 
easily remastered with new pictures. 

Mentor/MacVideo’s interactive format pro- 
vides for text, graphics, video, multiple choice, 
fill in the blank, digitized audio, branching and 
nesting. Although designed for educational 
use, its full support of the Mac interface lends 
itself easily to creation of corporate in-house 
training and presentation production. Retrieval 
of any given image is guided by the software 
according to the choices made by the user 
once the query system has been designed in 
Mentor. This software system has been used 
by Apple, the accounting firm of Peat Mar- 
wick in San Francisco, the Comell Medical 
School in Ithaca, N.Y., and many others for 
developing their own custom training pro- 
grams and presentations in-house. 

All of these animated presentation systems 
allow the user to transcend overhead trans- 
parencies and traditional slide presentations to 
produce presentations with the impact of tele- 
vision. None of them requires programming or 
a graphic artist. 

Although the cost and time investment in 
this type of production is sure to be a factor in 
how often and how widely they are used, the 
excitement that these computer performances 
create should not be underestimated. 


Users are enthusiastic about new tools 


Presentation graphics software is creating a lot 
of interest in the Mac community as users dis- 
cover they can add some excitement to other- 
wise dry business meetings. 

The newer presentation tools also provide 
the business user with organization aids that 
go beyond the mere collection of data or 
images. Once organized, data and images can 
be sorted, visually enhanced and arranged into 
interactive slide shows, overhead transparen- 
cies, speakers’ outlines and user handouts. 
Many of the programs support slide produc- 
tion by providing the appropriately sized pre- 
designed formats. 

Presentation-graphics program users are 
enthusiastic about the utility of these pro- 
grams. Bill Hedepole, the Northem California 
district manager of Businessland, is in charge 
of nine centers. With more than 160 perma- 
nent and temporary employees to manage, he 
regularly uses MORE from Living Videotext 
of Mountain View, Calif., as a management 
and presentation tool. He described the atmo- 
sphere in which district managers make their 
presentations to upper management as “kind of 
a fun competition,” in which each tries to cre- 
ate the most effectiv2 presentation. 

Hedepole’s latest production featured 
MORE, himself and his Mac working with a 
Limelight display that magnifies and projects a 
green image of the Macintosh screen onto a 
projector screen. “I used the mouse cursor as a 
pointer to draw attention to the items on 
screen,” he said. “MORE even lets me switch 
back and forth between slides with a press of 
the mouse button!” 

Hedepole uses MORE in many creative 
ways. His outliner keeps track of who his 
employees are, where they are working and 
what positions they hold. “I use the outlining 
feature to organize my centers,” he said, “but 
that is only the beginning.” As each sales, 
administrative, technical and training employ- 
ee is entered, he types a number in front of the 
first character of each line. Then he is able to 
sort his employees by job classifications and 
maintain a running head count. 

He found this sorting feature handy recent- 
ly when he had to determine quickly the top 
producers in each category for all of the cen- 
ters in the district. “I entered the figures for 
each employee, then used the sort feature to 
get a ranked list. I gathered these and created a 
new file, which I hastily printed in time for the 
awards ceremony.” 

Once he needed to reconstruct and docu- 
ment an important series of events that 
involved five individuals and their conversa- 
tions with an outside company. He put a secre- 
tary to work interviewing the people involved. 
When the secretary brought back the informa- 
tion, he used MORE’s outline-to-diagram fea- 
ture to design a side-by-side structure chart of 
the transactions as remembered by each 
employee. He was able to integrate the infor- 
mation easily into a coherent reconstruction of 
the entire series of events and present his 
supervisor with the details. 

Organization is the key element in 


MORE’s usefulness for Hedepole. With it, he 
has developed his own time-management sys- 
tem. He finds MORE a tireless aid that he uses 
to create outlines or charts for presentations, 
write correspondence, document meetings, 
generate ideas and examine the structure of his 
district. He is delighted that he can do all this 
using one program since he’s not, in his 
words, “a computer nerd.” 

PowerPoint from Forethought of Sunny- 
vale, Calif, is the latest addition to the grow- 
ing library of Macintosh presentation pro- 
grams, (See review, Page 47.) While it doesn’t 
offer the same kinds of organizational features 
as MORE, it allows the Mac user to organize 
screens from many different programs into a 
presentation. 

One PowerPoint user is Don Gerue, the 
president of the South Coast Mac Users Group 
in Southern California. An electrical engineer, 
he is also business programs manager for the 
advanced systems directorate of a major U.S. 
electronics company. He uses PowerPoint on 
the job almost daily. 

In his capacity as software evaluator, he 
recommended PowerPoint for use in his com- 
pany. He stated that his corporation’s standard 
for computer usage “does not recognize the 
Macintosh as the right tool to buy” except in 
the business- and presentation-graphics areas, 
The company is just now getting its first Mac 
Ils, and he said he hopes the Mac II will be 
recognized within his company as a tool for 
the engineering and design departments. 

Gerue’s group, which is responsible for the 
management of business and technical 
resources for company contracts, uses Power- 
Point to create what they call “View Graph 
Presentations.” Presentations are created onto 
a standard format, complete with the company 
logo. A typical presentation will consist of 
screens created in Excel; Excel graphs that 
have been enhanced with MacDraw; and text 
set off with bullets that he creates in Power- 
Point. Thinking ahead when he beta-tested 
PowerPoint, he made many recommendations 
to Forethought about features he would like to 
see in the next version of the program. High 
on his wish list is the ability to group and 
move objects the way he can with MacDraw. 

Another heavy user of PowerPoint is a sys- 
tems engineer for a major U.S. bank. He said 
his company is de-emphasizing the Macintosh, 
so he is looking forward to the release of 
PowerPoint for MS-DOS machines. Presently, 
he uses PowerPoint to create presentation 
materials with handouts so his audience, gen- 
erally clients or upper management, can fol- 
low the presentation easily and make notes. 
His presentations are typically overheads and 
handouts produced on the LaserWriter, though 
he does have the option of producing slides. 

While many of these users could be work- 
ing with other programs to satisfy some of 
their production needs, all of them rely on 
this new generation of presentation programs 
not only for design but also for organization, 
that key component of any effective presenta- 
tion. — By Toni Thompson 


Focus: Data communications 


BY BILL LANGENES 

Creative Strategies Research 

A significant minority of Macintosh users surveyed are involved in data communications: 38 per- 
cent use a modem, 42 percent use a communications program and 34 percent subscribe to an on- 
line information service. 

These are among the findings of the June telephone survey of 300 Macintosh users working in 
organizations with large numbers of Macs. The Market WEEK survey was conducted exclusively 
for MacWEEK by Creative Strategies Research of Santa Clara, Calif. 

Survey respondents are more likely to have a modem if their Mac is among the more powerful 
models. Among Mac 512K users, 35 percent have a modem, while 38 percent of Mac Plus users 
and 48 percent of Mac SE users have a modem. 

Among the 62 percent of respondents not using a modem, about a third — 31 percent — plan 
to buy one in the next six months. If these users do purchase a modem in that time, a projected 57 
percent of Mac users will have a modem by the end of 1987. 
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DO YOU CURRENTLY USE A 
COMMUNICATIONS PROGRAM? 
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Four of 10 use Macs for communications ... = 


More than four of 10 survey respondents use their Macintosh for communications. Of the 299 
responding to the question, “Do you use a communications program?” 42 percent said “yes.” 

As with modems, users of more powerful Macs are more likely to have a communications pro- 
gram. Forty percent of Mac 512K users have communications software, while 43 percent of Mac 
Plus users and 48 percent of Mac SE users have the software. 

The 172 respondents who don’t have communications software were asked if they intend to 
buy such a program in the next six months. Almost two-thirds — 65 percent — do not intend to 
buy, 15 percent do and 21 percent are unsure. 

Just over half of those planning to buy communications software said they buy most of their 
software from retailers, Forty percent said they buy mail order, 4 percent buy directly from soft- 
ware publishers and 4 percent were unsure where their software is purchased. 


... and the program used most 1s a surprise 


The communications program used by most respondents — 27 percent — is Red Ryder from The 
FreeSoft Corp. of Philadelphia. 

This finding is extraordinary because Red Ryder is shareware. Unlike conventional commer- 
cial software, Red Ryder has no retail distribution or advertising. Instead, it is distributed without 
precharge by the publisher through user groups and on-line information services with a request 
that if the user finds the program useful, he should send $40 (an unusually low price for communi- 
cations software). Red Ryder is the first user-supported Mac program encountered by Mar- 
ketWEEK surveys. The new version, Version 10.0, however, will be sold commercially. 

Even though Red Ryder is voluntarily supported by users, it has undergone at least nine major 
upgrades by its author, so users appear to honor the pay-if-you-use obligation to financially sup- 
port this method of software distribution. 

Other telecommunications programs with significant market share include MacTerminal from 
Apple; Smartcom from Hayes Microcomputer Products Inc. of Norcross, Ga.; and MicroPhone 
from Software Ventures of Berkeley, Calif. 
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One-third use on-line information service 


Since a little more than one-third of the users surveyed have a modem and communications pro- 
gram, it is not surprising that 34 percent also are subscribers to an on-line information service. 

Once again, users of more powerful Macs are more likely to be subscribers, including 29 per- 
cent of Mac 512K users, 34 percent of Mac Plus users and 44 percent of Mac SE users. 

Among respondents who are on-line service subscribers, CompuServe holds a 29 percent 
share, followed by GEnie at 14 percent, The Source at 7 percent, MCI Mail at 6 percent and Dow 
Jones at 5 percent. Forty percent said they use other on-line services or said they did not know 
what service was used. 

Among non-subscribers, only 7 percent intend to subscribe in the next six months. 


The MarketWEEK Survey is conducted exclusively for Mac WEEK by Creative Strategies Research, a high-technology research and consulting firm based 
in Santa Clara, Calif. For this survey, U.S. corporate and other volume users were randomly selected from the MacWEEK subscriber database and sur- 
veyed by telephone during June, Three hundred questionnaires were obtained with a response rate of 96 percent. 


BY MICHELE McCORMICK 

Special to MacWEEK 

Imagine a Utopian business relationship 
between a customer and a print shop. 

In this ideal world, the customer has instant 
access to typesetting personnel, even in the 
middle of the night or on a holiday. No more 
busy signals, no more, “Sorry, he’s in a meet- 
ing.” The customer orders services from his 
desk at the touch of a button. Best of all, he 
never has to carry layouts to the print shop or 
drive down to pick up the printed proofs. 
Everything happens from his desk, on his 
schedule, at his convenience. 

It sounds like a dream, but an electronic 
graphics printing company called Alpha- 
Graphics is using modems to make it a reality 
this fall. In what seems to be a perfect pairing 
of the Mac’s graphics capabilities with modern 
telecommunications, AlphaGraphics is estab- 
lishing an electronic network called 
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AlphaLink, on which printing customers will 
use modems to send Mac-created documents 
to any of AlphaGraphics’ 220 franchisees. 
The use of modems, which allow comput- 
ers to exchange information over telephone 


lines, is exploding. DataQuest Inc., a San Jose, 


Calif.-based research firm, said some 4.4 mil- 
lion modems will be in use by the end of this 
year, up from 600,000 as recently as 1983. 
Increasingly, these new modems are being 
connected to Macs. The AlphaLink model 
demonstrates only one way Mac-based busi- 
nesses can use telecommunications hardware 
and software to enhance sales and service. 
For much of the business world, telecom- 
munication is becoming a daily routine and an 
indispensable tool. Stock brokers use modems 
to buy and sell stocks and to follow the mar- 


ket; insurance companies file claims electroni- 


cally; fast-food chains send inventory and 
sales information to their central offices at the 
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MacAtlas Professional 

Version features: 

+ All 50 states by county 

+ The USA by state 

+ The continents by country 

* Major cities on all maps 

+ All in PICT format 

+= Compatible with graphics 
and page layout software 

+ All for only $199! 


Professional, ready-to-use maps 

MacAtlas lets you produce 
publication quality maps for: 
+ Desktop Publishing 

+ Business Graphics 

+ Newspaper Graphics 

+ Corporate Publications 

+ Presentation Graphics 

+ Advertising & Marketing 
+ Government Reports 

+ Many, many more! 


For more information, call: 


800-334-4291 


MicroMaps, P.O. Box 757, Lambertville, NJ 08530 
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BUSINESS ON-LINE 


Exchanging documents over the phone system 
can give business the competitive edge 


end of each day; advertising account execu- 
tives exchange text files between Macintoshes 
and PCs. 

Seventy-five percent of the Fortune 500 
companies subscribe to Dialog, which 
describes itself as the world’s largest on-line 
research database. The Dow Jones 
News/Retrieval Service had 235,000 sub- 
scribers in December 1985, and while it no 
longer releases subscription figures, its rev- 
enues increased by 23 percent in 1986. 

In addition to these specialized activities, 
electronic-mail (E-mail) services like MCI are 
booming, and electronic-information services 
like GEnie and CompuServe — electronic 
forums where messages can be exchanged and 
files can be stored and retrieved — are coming 
into broader use. Modems make this timely 
exchange of information possible. 

For instance, when Bill Obernesser, senior 
manager with the Sacramento, Calif., office of 


Price Waterhouse, returns to his office after a 
hectic moming of appointments, he does two 
things. First, he checks the in-box on his desk 
for new memos. Then he turns to his Mac to 
check for electronic messages from his clients 
and associates from around the country and 
the world. This E-mail may have been written 
thousands of miles away only a few minutes 
before he reads it. 

Yet even with the advantages a telecom- 
munications system offers, Obernesser said, its 
development and expansion at Price Water- 
house has been on a highly informal basis. 
Five or six of the consultants in the Sacramen- 
to office now use modems to communicate 
with clients, but as yet there is no telecom con- 
nection between PW offices, “It’s all market- 
driven,” Obernesser said. “That’s why you see 
us telecommunicating with our clients before 
we're doing it with ourselves.” 

Continued on next page 
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This informality is typical of the way many 
Mac businesses are slipping into the telecom- 
munications arena. At Aerojet in San Diego, 
for instance, 35 Macs are in use in a variety of 
departments. But because Aerojet usvs PCs for 
telecommunicating or simply mails disks, only 
one Mac is equipped with a modem. “We 
write joint proposals with other companies,” 
said information system specialist Mike 
Faulkner. In some cases, that modem provides 
the most efficient means of sending proposal 
material between distant sites. 

At another scientific firm, a corporate vice 
president who spends a lot of time on the road 
uses his personal, modem-equipped Mac to tap 
into DEC (Digital Equipment Corp.) VAX 
computers at five locations around the coun- 
try, checking up on events whenever he has a 
moment. 


Telecom vs. “shoe leather network” 


Businesses seeking to install a telecommunica- 
tions system can usually do so easily and inex- 
pensively. The “buy-in” includes a modem — 
the small box full of microchips that connects 
the Mac to the phone line — and a telecom 
program like Smartcom or Red Ryder that tells 
the modem what to do. 

Choice of modems and software is virtual- 
ly unlimited, since any external modem can be 
used with a Mac, and most telecom programs 
will run successfully on almost any popular 
modem. But different capabilities are avail- 
able, at corresponding prices, and some capa- 
bilities are more important than others. 

In choosing a modem, “Hayes compatibili- 
ty” and transmission speed are the key consid- 
erations, with frills like front-panel status 
lights and built-in speakers of less importance. 

Hayes compatibility refers to the hardware 
command set built into modems introduced by 
Hayes Microcomputer Products Inc. of 
Atlanta, Ga., some years ago. By now, so 
many telecom programs have adapted this 
command set it has become the de facto indus- 
try standard. Therefore, to ensure a modem 
will work with existing software, it should be 
Hayes-compatible. Almost all modems are. 

Transmission speed, usually measured in 
bits per second or “baud,” is important since 
the slower the modem, the longer it will take 
to send or receive a file, with higher telephone 
charges and more lost employee time. 

Today, a speed of 1,200 baud is considered 
standard, but modems that operate at 2,400 
baud or faster are becoming increasingly com- 
mon. Twelve hundred-bps modems are gener- 
ally available for under $400; 2,400-baud 
modems run about 50 percent more. 

Cost becomes a critical consideration in 
offices where several modems may be needed. 
In fact, identifying exactly how modems will 
be used and how many people need to have 
one is the office manager’s most important 
prepurchase task. In a company like Price 
Waterhouse, the number of modems grows 
with the list of clients who prefer to communi- 
cate electronically. In other situations, such as 
a large retail outlet communicating exclusively 
with its parent store, one modem may meet the 
need, especially with new products like Net- 
modem that let many networked Macs share a 


single modem, albeit one user at a time. 

More good news: Top-quality telecom soft- 
ware can be quite inexpensive. One of the 
most popular telecom programs for the Mac, 
Red Ryder, is “shareware,” available for only 
$40. Commercial telecom software is usually 
in the $100-to-$150 range. 

Before choosing software, however, buyers 
must decide what features they will need in 
day-to-day use. 

Connecting with a mainframe, for instance, 
requires software that offers “terminal emula- 
tion” to fool the mainframe into thinking the 


Mac is a terminal. 

Other state-of-the-art software capabilities 
include redial, error-checking protocols (for 
flawless transmission of program files), conve- 
nient menus (to control disk access) and 
macros, which are user-definable “scripts” to 
automatically dial remote numbers, log-on, 
send a password or user ID and so on, all at 
the touch of a key. Some programs include 
timers to place calls unattended in the middle 
of the night, when phone rates are cheapest. 

Software preferences are as varied as the 
people who use the programs. “I prefer Red 


Ryder,” said Dennis Wade, a Sacramento- 
based computer consultant. “MacTerminal has 
no facilities for doing macros, which is its 
biggest weakness. There’s no auto-dial, no 
auto log-on. Apple should be ashamed.” 

“Most of the client communication I do is 
with a large VAX,” said Obemesser. “I find 
that MacTerminal, although it’s the simplest 
program, gets along best with the sophisticated 
DEC software.” 

On the down side, some software is so 
unfriendly users have been known to throw up 
their hands in despair as the screen fills with 
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questions about parity settings and stop bits. 

“We have a modem,” said the secretary at a 
large San Francisco Bay Area manufacturing 
firm, “but I don’t know why. It was put in by 
an employee who was a computer enthusiast. 
He doesn’t work here any more. Nobody ever 
uses it.” 

Then there are situations in which telecom- 
munications is simply not the best way to do 
business. Aerojet’s proposals are massive doc- 
uments that take a long time to send over the 
modem. “Unless you get down to the wire,” 
said Aerojet’s Faulkner, “it’s almost cheaper 
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to throw a floppy into a Federal Express bag 
and send it up. When you're talking about 
phone lines during peak hours, it gets pricey.” 
Sending lengthy documents can be speeded 
up by using a faster modem plus a utility, like 
Packlt II, that reduces a file’s size by 10 per- 
cent to 35 percent. Hayes’ newly announced 
V-series modem has file compression hard- 
ware built in. But to use it, both sending and 
receiving modems must have the capability. 
Occasionally, telecom makes no sense at 
all. For now-and-then data transmission, a 
“shoe leather network” is perfectly efficient 
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and totally free: Someone simply walks or 
mails a floppy disk to wherever it is needed. 

Obernesser said the electronic exchange of 
information is nothing new. “HMOs (health 
maintenance organizations) and insurance 
companies have been exchanging computer 
tapes for years. A business could justify set- 
ting up a system like that just to avoid sending 
thousands of sheets of paper.” 

Obernesser leaned back in his chair and 
glanced over at his own well-connected Mac 
with an expression full of warmth. “You can 
never go back,” he said happily. 
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Wading through 
the maze of modems 


BY VERNON KEENAN 
Special to MacWEEK 
Anew modem in your future? 

Telecommunication is one of those things 
in microcomputing that seems obscure at first 
but can eventually become an indispensable 
part of your daily activities. 

Whether it’s checking on the air fare to 
Hawaii or getting the latest version of the 
Mac’s System and Finder software from Com- 
puServe, modems can save you time, money 
and keep you up-to-date. 

Typically, a good 2,400-baud modem costs 
about $400, although prices have been drop- 
ping to the $200 range lately, Even though 
this is relatively cheap — 1,200-baud modems 
cost as much as $1,000 just five years ago — 
most companies aren't rich enough to equip 
every micro user with a modem. 


Sharing the modem resource 


Several vendors offer hardware or software 
solutions to help users share modems and 
other devices. Abaton’s MultiTalk network 
server ($695) puts up to three serial devices on 
anetwork, where any Mac can access them. 
Abaton’s product also supports shared access 
of a plotter or serial printer, like an Image- 
Writer. When a user tries to access the modem 
port, a dialog pops up to say a modem server 
is being used and allows a choice if more than 
one modem is on the server. 

The Shiva-based Netmodem is another 
variation on this theme, this time using a 
modem and AppleTalk network server bun- 
dled into a single package. For $595, this 
product allows users to share a modem in 
nearly the same way as Abaton’s offering, but 
only a single 1,200-baud modem is available. 

Using a software solution to share a 
modem can be considerably cheaper than buy- 
ing a network server. Two software vendors, 
InfoSphere of Portland, Ore., and Mirror 
Technologies Inc. of Hugo, Minn., are ready- 
ing for release software that shares a modem 
connected to any Mac in an AppleTalk net- 
work. InfoSphere’s ComServe ($195) uses the 
standard Chooser Desk Accessory for select- 
ing a modem device, while Mirror’s 
Modemshare ($199) uses a special Desk 
Accessory. Both software solutions cause a 
slight performance degradation on the Mac 
with the modem. 


9,600-baud modems coming soon? 


With the quick adoption of 2,400-baud 
modems, you’re probably wondering if 9,600- 
baud modems will be commonly available just 
as quickly. The disappointing answer is no. 
The problem is standards. A 9,600-baud 
modem standard exists, promulgated by the 
European CCITT standards organization, but 
implementing this standard requires some 
pretty expensive chip technology. 

Several modem manufacturers, including 
Hayes Microcomputer Products Inc. of 
Atlanta, Ga.; U.S. Robotics Inc. of Skokie, IIl.; 

Continued on next page 
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AST Research Inc. of Irvine, Calif.; Micro- 
comm of Norwood, Mass.; and Racal-Vadic of 
Milpitas, Calif., have made affordable 9,600- 
baud modems in the $1,000-to-$1,500 range, 
bypassing the CCITT V.32 standard and 
implementing their own. Although some indi- 
viduals can afford these devices, no 9,600- 
baud modem can talk to another manufactur- 
er’s modem at speeds higher than 2,400 baud. 
To further complicate the situation, each of the 
manufacturers have chosen different commu- 
nication channel configurations and hardware 
error-checking protocols. 


If two people are doing Mac-to-Mac com- 
munication across the continent or overseas 
and the volume of traffic runs up a large phone 
bill, then using one of the currently available 
9,600-baud modems may be a viable alterna- 
tive. When doing a direct Mac-to-Mac connec- 
tion, you must be sure that the communicating 
parties all buy the exact same equipment, oth- 
erwise incompatibilities will surely result. 

When a 9,600-baud standard is finally 
adopted, the U.S. Robotics HST 9600 model 
will be expected to be extremely popular. The 
$950 HST 9600 is bidirectional, offering a 
9,600-baud communications channel in one 


Hayes, along with several other modem manufacturers, has made 9,600-baud modems affordable, 
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direction and 300 baud in the other. The 
modem will switch the fast-channel direction 
depending on where the greatest flow of data 
is going. In a standard XMODEM-type file 
transfer, where a user is downloading data 
from a bulletin board system (BBS), the 
9,600-baud channel will send the data from the 
BBS, while the 300-baud channel will be used 
by the user’s program to acknowledge that 
there were no errors in the data transmission. 

Hayes has announced its V-Series Smart- 
modem 9600. Because of the dominance of 
Hayes in the modem marketplace, this product 
is bound to present an important standard. This 
modem does use some aspects of the CCITT 
V.32 standard, and there is some talk about the 
Hayes protocol being adopted by CCITT. A 
significant deficiency, however, is the Smart- 
modem 9600's lack of dual communication 
channels. Unlike the U.S. Robotics HST 9600, 
the Hayes unit would perform poorly when 
used with software-based error detection and 
correction protocols. 

The subject of dual communications chan- 
nels brings up an interesting point: All the 
9,600-baud modems support some sort of 
hardware-based error checking and correcting 
protocols. With these protocols, a telecommu- 
nications program doesn’t have to do any of 
the XMODEM-type error checking. A new 
software protocol is being adopted in the IBM- 
PC world that takes advantage of the hardware 
checking. Called ZMODEM,, this protocol is 
basically unidirectional and will only com- 


plain if an error is detected. Let’s hope Mac 
telecommunications authors take note of this 
trend! 


So, what’s it all mean? 


Serial device network servers, modem servers 
and software-based modem servers help users 
to share resources and can help a busy office 
get more use from their existing equipment. 
Although quite expensive, Multilink from 
Abaton of Pleasanton, Calif., is an interesting 
product: It does not require a Macintosh and 
can support any serial printer and a pen plot- 
ter. But users who simply want to share a 
modem on a network will find a lot of value in 
InfoSphere and Mirror Technologies’ soft- 
ware-based modem servers. 

Unless you are sending many kilobytes to 
a colleague in the Netherlands, using a 9,600- 
baud modem is pretty much in the future. Bob 
Hartman, a well-respected Nashua, N.H., BBS 
system operator, has been evaluating several 
of the 9,600-baud modems for use on the 
FidoNet BBS network, which is comprised of 
more than 2,000 nodes worldwide. 

“The rules for 9,600 baud are still being 
drawn up, and an individual user cannot make 
a decision right now,” said Hartman. A group 
of FidoNet sysops is testing the Telebit Trail- 
blazer from Telebit of Cupertino, Calif., and 
the U.S. Robotics HST on some of their high- 
volume electronic-mail networks. Until those 
tests are completed, we will have to wait for a 
useable 9,600-baud modem. 
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back guarantee, all for $465. 


To Find Out More... 

Learn how you can put a Macintosh 
on your office team roster. Call or 
write for more information. 


Compatible Systems Corporation 


303-444-9532 


PO Drawer 17220 Boulder, CO 80308-7220 
Telex 249643 


QuickShare is a TM of Compatible Systems Corp. 
IBM of International Business Machines. 
Macintosh and AppleTalk of Apple Computer Inc. 


The Ultimate Tool 
Of the Trade. 


If you want to do your own Desktop Publishing 
you need a Macintosh™ computer and a LaserWriter® 
printer. They are, after all, the standard tools of 
the trade. 

But if Desktop Publishing means more to you 
than a bi-monthly newsletter and a once-a-year 
birthday card, you need another tool: the Radius 
Full Page Display™ (FPD). 

The FPD is not a replacement for the screen in 
your Macintosh. It’s an enhancement. Because the 
FPD actually works in combination with the inter- 
nal screen in your Macintosh. 

With a Radius FPD you can see a whole 842" 11” 
page at one time. Without scrolling through or 
reducing the size of your document. Which means 
you work a lot faster. And print a lot less. 

You can see full-page layouts as you're designing 
them. And now, on your SE or Mac II, you can pan 
across two pages at a time. 

Easily installed on a Macintosh Plus, SE or 
Macintosh II, the FPD is compatible with all 


Radius Accelerator 


ROFFMANN - 


Special Report on 
New Macintosh 
Enhancements 


Fall Page Display 


Installed Desktop Publishing Spstems* 


v Radi: 
Accelerator 


The Radius Accelerator 


Macinb 


standard Macintosh software. Which means your 
software investment is safe. In fact, it’s actually 
more valuable. 

The FPD’s 640-by-864 pixel screen provides 
a flicker-free, stable, virtually paper-like page and 
a rich, high-detail picture. 

Although it displays a standard 812" 11” page, 
it has a mere 11”x 14” footprint. Which means you 
have a bigger screen—not a smaller desk. 

The FPD’s control panel lets you configure 
your system for combination display, FPD-only 
display or Mac-only display. You can even specify 
on which side of your Macintosh you want the 
FPD to sit. 

If you're working with PageMaker® you can use 
the FPD for page makeup and the Mac screen for 
your Tools palette window. 

If you're working with integrated software 
programs, you can place separate application win- 
dows on each screen. 

If you’re working in Microsoft® Excel you can 


have a spreadsheet on your FPD and a linked graph 
on your Mac screen. 

But, no matter what application you're work- 
ing in, you'll be working faster, smarter and more 
productively. And you won't be waiting for print- 
outs to see where you're at. 

The FPD was designed by key members of 
the original Macintosh team. It preserves both 
the design integrity and the portability of 
your Macintosh. 

For serious Desktop Publishing, it really is the 
ultimate tool of the trade. 


For the name of the Radius dealer 
nearest you call 1-408-434-1010. 


© 1987 Radius, Inc. Radius and Radius Full Page Display are trademarks of Radius, Inc. Macintosh i a trademark of Apple Computer, Inc. LaserWriter isa registered trademark of Apple Computer, Inc. 
PageMaker isa registered trademark of Aldus Corporation. Microsoft isa registered trademark of Microsoft Corporation. 


BY STEVE WELSH 
Special to MacWEEK 
Printer technology is advancing rapidly. Manu- 
facturers are already developing PostScript 
laser printers, for example, that support 2,400- 
dpi resolution, size plain-paper up to 36 inches 
by 24 inches, print 25 pages per minute and 16 
colors. These printers may one day sell for less 
than $8,000. 

But don’t expect to see these printers at 
your dealer any time soon. 

Now that users have seen what 300-dpi 
laser printers can do, most are looking for 
advancements in printer technologies to pro- 
vide even more features: speed, color, larger 
paper sizes and higher resolution. 

But sources in the printer industry point to 
several factors that will slow down the debut of 
a“do-all” printer. The variety of output devices 
— impact dot-matrix, inkjet, laser — in 
today’s market indicate multidirectional 
research for the future rather than just advance- 
ments in laser printer technology, although 
there is a consensus that laser technology is 
here to stay. 

The variety of output devices in today’s 
market indicates diverse market needs. 

With the introduction of low-cost — less, 


WINDOW ON PRINTERS 


RISING EXPECTATIONS 


Users impressed with 300-dpi resolution 

are demanding more sophisticated printers 
at lower prices, but the necessary technology 
is probably still some time away 


than $5,000 — laser printers, the assumption 
that impact dot-matrix printers will become 
extinct is a blind one, according to Jonathan 
Eder, product manager for page printers at 
Apple. 

“J don’t think impact dot-matrix printers 
will ever disappear. They give you flexible 
forms handling, printing for multipart forms, 
all of those things you can’t do with laser tech- 
nology,” said Eder. “Dot-matrix technology is 
cheaper than laser technology, and I don’t 
think you'll see that changing.” 

If impact dot-matrix printers will continue 
to find a niche in the market, what improve- 
ments in dot-matrix technology are on the 
horizon? Rumors of Apple producing a 200- 
dpi, PostScript dot-matrix printer called the 
BusinessWriter for less than $1,000 have per- 
sisted for many months, but Eder said the next 
step in dot-matrix technology would be higher 
resolution. 

“Certainly you will always find companies 
pushing higher resolution for dot-matrix print- 
ers,” said Eder. “It will pretty much have to be 
a 24-pin head to get a good 200-dpi resolution. 
In theory, you can have PostScript on a dot- 
matrix printer. PostScript and resolution are 
independent. But you haven’t seen [a 


“T don’t think 
impact dot- 
matrix printers 
will ever 
disappear.” 


JONATHAN 
EDER 

Product manager 
for page printers, 
Apple Computer 


PAUL MORRELL 


PostScript dot-matrix printer] yet.” 

This week, Apple is expected to confirm 
Eger’s opinion with the formal introduction of 
the ImageWriter LQ, a 27-pin, wide-carriage, 
non-PostScript dot-matrix printer capable of 
216-dpi resolution. (See related story in news 
section.) 

Page-description languages are another 
important area shaping market trends for print- 
ers, especially those used in publication or 
graphic production. According to Chuck 
Geschke, executive vice president of Adobe 
Systems Inc. of Palo Alto, Calif., PostScript, 
with 16 manufacturers licensed to use it, is the 
market's choice. 

“My assumption is that by the end of the 
decade — certainly by the beginning of the 
next decade — all the desktop raster (scan- 
ning done by a laser or inkjet) printers will 
use PostScript,” said Geschke. “The advantage 
of PostScript is its printer independence. I 
think even Hewlett-Packard finally realized 
that the market, the demand, for PostScript is 
there.” 

Phil Hayes, product marketing manager for 
Hewlett-Packard’s peripherals group, said he 
agrees, HP had earlier ignored PostScript in 
favor of Imagen’s document description lan- 
guage (DDL). 

“Clearly, there is a consumer need for 
PostScript,” said Hayes. “We have decided to 
support PostScript. How it is accomplished — 
build a board, do it in module or include it in 
software — is being decided now.” 


The quest for higher resolution 


The desktop-publishing phenomenon has creat- 
ed a demand for better resolution of printed 
output. Three-hundred-dpi laser printers have 
forced traditional typesetters to look over their 
shoulders at the advancing laser technology. 

Already entering the market are 600-dpi 
printers, like East Hampton, N.J.-based Vari- 
typer’s VT600, a plain-paper, PostScript laser 
printer, which was introduced at Type-X ’87 in 
New York in April. The VT600 has a 68020- 
based, 32-bit raster image processor (rip) and 
at 600 dpi offers a middle ground for those 
wanting better resolution than 300-dpi but not 
willing to pay more for 1,200- or 2,400-dpi 
output from phototypeset printers such as the 
Linotronic 100 or 300 series. 


The Dataproducts LZR-2665, a PostScript-compatible 300-dpi printer, can print on 11-inch by 17-inch paper. 


Certainly, higher resolution is a trend in 
laser printers. How much higher will depend 
on both the demands of specific markets and 
cost. 

“Over time, you can assume the general 
market will be going to higher resolution,” said 
Eder. “As soon as 600- or 1,200-[dpi] desktop 
printers drop significantly in price, they will 
replace the 300-(dpi] standard of today. But 
you have to remember, more resolution gener- 
ally means more RAM, more bytes. You will 
need four times the horsepower to get four 
times the output, and it will still take longer 
than printing a 300-dpi resolution page. Do you 
want to go to that expense to pay for the extra 
RAM, and then wait the extra 15 minutes for a 
page to print? 

“| think 300 [dpi] is going to be with us for 
a while,” Eder said. 

Ted Zajac, director of marketing at 
Dataproducts Corp. of Woodland Hills, Calif., 
said he believes that the current office environ- 
ment is satisfied with 300 dpi and that 
increased resolution will require advancements 
in the toner used in plain-paper printers. 

“The problem is toner. I could get the 
image on the drum as high as you want, but 
acquiring a very fine-grain toner to get the 
image on paper is difficult,” said Zajac. “Too- 
fine toner, if left to sit for a while, turns into 
rock. We may have to look into different tech- 
nologies from Xerography, such as an exten- 
sion of solid-ink use. This is much like an 
inkjet, but uses solid ink — melting it before 
transferring, then solidifying when it hits the 
paper. This process takes fewer parts than 
lasers. 

“Solid ink also is pretty cheap and prints on 
just about anything,” said Zajac. “Some of our 
first tests were done on sandpaper.” 


Inkjet technology 


Hewlett-Packard has had success with its line 
of inkjet printers, and Diconix Inc., a Kodak 
subsidiary located in Dayton, Ohio, is entering 
the 300-dpi market with the introduction of the 
Dijit 1/PS, an inkjet printer with duplexing 
(printing on both sides of the paper). The Dijit 
1/PS, which uses a 68000 processor and comes 
with 13 fonts, retails for $17,995. 

Connie Lorant, project marketing manager 
for Diconix, said blacker blacks are obtainable 


from inkjet printers, better than the toner used 
in laser printers. 

“The maintenance cost is cheaper, too. 
Operation costs for the Dijit are approximately 
2 cents a page because you are only replacing 
ink bottles,” said Lorant. Diconix also pro- 
duces the Model 150, a 150-cps (character per 
second) inkjet for $479, a very quiet printer 
popular with the laptop computer market, said 
Lorant. 

“Focusing on specific printer-market trends 
is tough,” Lorant said. “Impact dot-matrix 
should still be around for a long time. Some- 
times it takes a generation to see major 
changes. We are certainly seeing a trend 
toward non-impact printers.” 

Perhaps even Apple will venture into the 
inkjet market in the search for better output. 

“Nothing has been a big surprise. We go to 
the best laser producers. If and when Apple 
comes out with inkjet, we will have the best 
technology in that field,” said Eder. 


Flexible paper sizes 


A common complaint among users in the pub- 
lishing field is the limited paper sizes support- 
ed by laser printers. 


“The problem is toner. I could 
get the image on the drum as 
high as you want, but acquiring 
avery-fine grain toner to get 
the image on the paper is 
difficult.” 


The Dataproducts LZR-2665, a 68000- 
based, PostScript-compatible 300-dpi printer 
with 2 Mbytes of RAM, has sold “like hot 
cakes” in the last four months, said Zajac, due 
in large part to increases in office networking 
and, perhaps more significantly, because the 
LZR-2665 can print on 11-inch by 17-inch 
paper. 

“Larger page size is important,” said Zajac. 
“Eventually, newspaper size will be available. 
It might not be Xerography, but it will happen. 
Even the CAD (computer-aided design) appli- 
cations are beginning to use PostScript, and 
that will require still larger page sizes.” 

Zajac said he also sees greater speed in 
PostScript printers as another major trend. 

“The controller speed will be another 
area of improvement. Right now we have 
eight to 10 pages per minute using the Scout, 
a 68000, low-cost controller by Adobe,” said 
Zajac, “but that’s slow motion. An Atlas con- 
troller will be a 68020, printing three to four 
times faster. 

“J think improvements in printer controllers 
will follow the PC steps — 68000, 68020, 
68030 — it’s just who gets to the next level 
first.” 


Color 


Adobe's Geschke calls color printing “a tech- 
nology looking for its market.” 
With CAD and graphic art generated on 


more-and more microcomputers, it would seem 
that there is indeed a market for color printers. 
Regardless of the technology used, the devel- 
opment of low-cost color-printer technology 
may be linked closely to advancements in color 
copiers. “As soon as we get color copiers that 
produce finer resolution and come down in 
price, that will make the color-printer market 
pop,” said Zajac. 

Apple’s Eder said he concurs. “I think color 
copies are the key to color printers. You didn’t 
have desktop publishing before you had larger 
printers. Thermal transfer, some inkjets, exist 


The best 


for the 


Actual PCPC II screen images. 
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today — but what good is it to take that color 
page to a copier only to get the tones wrong or 
lose the resolution?” 

The inability to see on screen what you get 
in output is another problem to be addressed 
before color printers become popular. 

“Color monitors even now don’t match the 
output you can get,” said Eder. This may 
explain why color printers have yet to catch on 
in the IBM market. 

And again, cost, as always, will influence 
the acceptance of technology. 

“Even in the inkjet world, the technique 


maximum detailing. 


At PCPC, quality is an essential part of the design. Quality starts with state-of-the-art 
monolithic CMOS technology, Zip-pack video RAM for high reliability, and the lowest pos- 
sible parts count to assure long life and trouble-free use. With 768K of video RAM, the 
PCPC II provides a resolution of 1024 x 768 with 8 bits per pixel. The non-interlaced dis- 
play ensures an absolutely flicker-free screen and the sharpest picture imaginable. The 
high resolution monitor (previously found only on engineering workstations costing many 
thousands of dollars more) displays your work in its best light. The monitors super fine 
pitch (0.31 mm) means you get incredible clarity. And for your personal comfort, the 
PCPC II features an anti-glare coating and a tilt-swivel base. 

Now that you know the true colors of quality, don’t compromise! 


Personal Computer Peripherals Corp. 
6204 Benjamin Road, Tampa, Florida 33634 
(800) 622-2888 


(813) 884-3092 
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See the difference...know the reasons 


You are about to enter a new dimension in personal computing with the PCPC II, a 
high resolution color graphics system for the Macintosh II. The PCPC II 19 inch monitor 
gives you a giant window into the color world of computer aided design, computer model- 
ing, advertising, presentation graphics, desktop publishing and unlimited color applica- 
tions. Designed for the most demanding professionals, the PCPC II provides the power and 
performance required to be your creative best. 

Look at a PCPC II and experience the sharpest and most vivid colors possible. 

Witness a dazzling display of 256 colors from a palette of 16.8 million hues for the most 
realistic images possible. And for monochrome graphics, 256 shades of gray provide 
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still needs perfecting,” said Lorant. “Drop on 
drop to mix colors would be very expensive. 
Dithering (four passes using cyan, yellow, 
magenta and black) would be the more logical 
approach.” 

Although color plotters and various other 
color devices have found homes in scientific or 
targeted business environments, perhaps the 
personal-desktop market isn’t ready for color. 

“Our research shows that there is no vol- 
ume market for a $20,000 color printer,” said 
Lorant. 


Continued on next page 


color graphics display 
Macintosh I 


Continued from previous page 

Hewlett-Packard, meanwhile, announced 
Aug. 1 a $1,395 inkjet color printer called the 
PaintJet. According to Phil Hayes, the PaintJet 
can output eight colors in 180-dpi mode and 
330 colors in 90-dpi. It uses two ink cartridges, 
does transparencies and prints 167 cps. 

Hayes said he believes there is a market for 
color now, but user education is another impor- 
tant factor before color printers take off. 

“Just as desktop publishing put page design 
in the hands of untrained users, so does color 
output. Users need to learn the proper tech- 
niques before they can use color effectively,” 
said Hayes. “But even then, people who want 
color want quality color.” This may explain 
why 18- to 24-pin color dot-matrix printers 
don’t sell well. 


No surprises ahead? 


Users are most interested in developments in 
laser-printer technology, both in terms of less 
expensive versions of Apple’s LaserWriter and 
more advanced printers that will probably carry 
a higher price tag. 

“Three years ago, I don’t think anybody 
could have guessed the impact laser technology 
has had,” Hayes said. “Clearly, people are 
looking for a $1,000 laser. Whether or not it 
comes right away depends on technology.” 

The TurboLaser/PS from AST Research 
Inc. of Irvine, Calif., may be the first in the 
inevitable downward spiral of prices for laser 
printers. At $3,995, it is $1,800 cheaper than 
the list price for Apple’s LaserWriter Plus. The 
PostScript-equipped TurboLaser/PS boasts 
eight-page-per-minute capacity, 3 Mbytes of 
RAM and 1 Mbyte of ROM. 

Cambridge, Mass.-based General Computer 
Corp.’s Personal LaserPrinter is also a step in 
that direction. The 300-dpi printer will list for 
$2,599. By relying on the Mac QuickDraw 
graphics routines instead of PostScript, it 
seems to be aimed at single users only. 

Apple is apparently also pushing in that 
direction with its rumored Solo personal print- 
er. The 300-dpi laser printer is expected to 
retail for less than $2,000 and closely resemble 
the General Computer Personal LaserPrinter, 
including the use of QuickDraw instead of 
PostScript. 

“Laser-tech people will say there is a need 
for their technology; dot-matrix people will say 
there is a need for theirs. System-integrated 
companies, like Apple, will say there is a need 
for both,” said Eder. 

“You will always find companies hyping 
different technologies, but the market doesn’t 
really care about printers per se,” he said. 
“What they care about is, ‘Can I bring this 
printer into my environment and can it help 
me?’ 

“That's the key. You can’t isolate printers 
from the system as a whole. You can say, “Yes, 
in five years you will have cheaper lasers, bet- 
ter inkjets, better dot-matrix.’ 

But we read that every day.” 

What’s important is that the quality of 
printer output will continue to improve. No 
doubt the day will come when it will be diffi- 
cult to look at a printed document and deter- 
mine what kind of technology was used to pro- 
duce it. 


Traditional typographers react to laser printing 


Print shops and related typography businesses 
may be slowly committing suicide if they do 
not — sometime in the near future — embrace 
advancing laser-print technologies, according 


Purists still shun the new technology, but 
more and more users are opening their arms to 
300- or 600-dpi printers. It appears to be a mat- 
ter of sink or swim. Anyone with a Macintosh, 
LaserWriter and appropriate software has the 


Hawaii who doubles as a Macintosh evange- 
list, laser-print technology has typesetters run- 
ning scared. 

“They are scared to death of it,” Goodman. 
said. “We are looking at two different markets: 
typographers who see the new technology, like 
it and want it; the others see it, don’t like it and 
don’t want anything to do with it. It’s like the 


to sources in the publishing industry. 
Resolution improvements in desktop 

raster printers are now producing output com- 

parable to traditional offset and phototypeset 

printers, at least as far as the human eye is con- 

cemed, 


potential to produce pages that were, as little as 
three years ago, exclusively created by print 
shops. And they are saving a lot of money in 
the process, 

According to Bob Goodman, a publisher in 


Including the execu- 
tives, entrepreneurs, 
academics and other pro- 
fessionals who have been 
waiting for an affordable 


entree into the world of desk ato up in mes Oh, 
top publishing. Pinan. And WHY Ey 
General Computer pre- Te poet 


sents the reassuring paradox 
you see illustrated on these 
pages: the firstaffordable laser 
printer that prints like it costs 
thousands of dollars more. 


INTRODUCING THE 
PERSONAL LASERPRINTER. 
As the documentsshown 
here demonstrate, the General 
Computer Personal LaserPrinter™ 
(PLP™) concedes nothing in 
printing capability to systems 
selling for twice its price. 


‘Amex S100 8S 


_ If that still seems hard to Avoidini Comnolils 
believe, we invite you to consider Street's blin ae 
the following. alleys: APY vides 


onc stocks 


Until now, anyone who 
bought a laser printer was also 


WHICH 


buying a computer. Because la- 
ser printers have always needed 
a processor, memory and other 
expensive hardware in order to 
create a printable page. 


| 


nates much 
of this 
expensive 
hardware 

in favor of ingenious software. 


Our printer, Software that allows the 
on the other _ printers imaging to be performed 
hand, elimi- by the computer you already 


own: the Macintosh. (Either the 
Macintosh Plus, the 
| Macintosh SE, or 
“the Macintosh 
Ilequipped with 
any hard disk.) 
This arrange- 
ment also means 
the PLP is much 
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‘Apple Computer inc Manvlacture’s suggestad retal pnce $2599, 


ace Zante 


‘fight or flight’ syndrome, and it’s being 
played out everywhere.” 

Goodman’s award-winning book “Whale 
Song” was produced entirely on the Apple 
LaserWriter. — By Steve Walsh 
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WHICH ON OUR 


more compact than other laser 
printers. (An almost diminutive 
16” x 16 2” x 9”) And having 
fewer and simpler parts, much 
less likely to need repairs. 


THE PROOF IS IN THE PRINTING. 


As you Can see, a case 
could easily be made for buying 
the PLPon economics alone. But 
that would be selling it short. 

Because the ultimate meas- 
ure of any laser printing system 


puter Corp LaserPrinter and PLP are trademarks of General Computer Corp Microsolt isa rgstered 
For dealer nquines call (617) 499-4961 or (617) 499-4959 The documents above were created wath PageMaker 12 


There's probably no better 


is she internationally recog- al 

nized medium of exchange. 

It's completely portable. 

And, unlike paper money. it 
has inherent value, But is it 
for you? 

In times of economic or 
political turmoil people turn 
again and again to gold. 
That's what makes gold 
prices go up in times of 
inflation. And why gold 
moves up when world peace 
is threatened. 

Asan investor, you have 
five basic ways to purchase 
gold. 


Avoiding Wall 
Street's blind 
alleys: A Prudent 
Investor Special 
Report. See p.9 


COMMUNICATING 


c aga ation. Gold futures contrac! } 
hedge against infta ily closed-ended speculs- | 
tions intended for sophisti- 
cated traders. 

2. Gold stocks. Shares in 
mines are traded on all major 
exchanges. Some, especially 
South African mine shares, 
pay substantial dividends. 
(This is due to the vola- 

tile political situation ——_— 
there.) 


continued on page 12 


The Rising 
Fortunes of the 
Humble Apple 


Consumer demand has muSh~ Ask your 
roomed in fe 
fresh fruit and produce 
‘What are the best plays in 
this trend for investors? 


Dr. Vie Scallione, of the 


43° Technical Analyst 


FCC commissioners are monsters. They have 
horns and lizard-like tails and they trample on 
Japanese cities before breakfast. And in their 
spare time, they like to destroy struggling on- 
line information services. 

Of course, this view may be biased since I 
get most of my information on the Federal 
Communications Commission from the own- 
ers, employees and users of on-line services. 

According to on-line advocates, the com- 
missioners recently showed their true mon- 
strous nature when they unanimously proposed 
that information service providers no longer be 


3. Gold bullion 5 eae 

r c nt at all large: 

a = —_ AN INVITATION TO SKEPTICS. 
fi Iso store and insure . ‘our 

ballon. Picking Y Inshort, the PLP does for 


Stockbroker 


1f you happen to be picking & 
stockbroker for the first 

time, a good way to begin is 
with some solid recommen 
dations 

lawyer. account 
cent months fOr ynt, or banker for the name 
of a stockbroker, Of & 
brokerage firm. that could 
tke on your account 

Some investors suggest you 
choose several brokers at 


Washing atesays ferent ms ad leach in the process. 
contsed on pose 3 fata ett you decide on the ___ So to answer the ques- 
right one tion we began with: the 
: the broker you choone PLP printed the document 
© Special Roper spon investment thal bo that appears on the right. 


6 close as ponsible to yout 
‘own, Find out how he 


ccoaunued on page § 


printed communications 
what the Macintosh did for 
personal computing. 

It provides a sophisti- 
cated, yet affordable tool for 
anyone who needs to man- 
age large amounts of informa- 
tion—and wants to work 
smarter and more creatively 


But you dont have to 
take our word for it. 

We invite you to make 
your Own comparisons 
through a PLP demonstra- 


$5000 LASER PRINTER? 


exempt from paying interstate access charges 
as of Jan. 1, 1988. 

The added cost to users could be as much as 
9 cents per minute, according to an FCC esti- 
mate. You don’t have to be much of a business 
analyst to understand that such a surcharge 
would kill the public’s taste for on-line infor- 
mation in a hurry. 

After years of carefully cultivating sub- 
scribers and getting users accustomed to the 
concept of obtaining news, stock quotes and 
other information via computer, on-line ser- 
vices now find themselves on the brink of see- 


memos and reports produced 
with software like Microsoft: 
Word and Aldus’ PageMaker® ~ 
All printed with a new gen- 
eration of laser printing tech- 
nology that offers richer 
contrasts than ever before. 


S FORS2600? 


Including 
achoice of 
Bitstream” 
fonts limited 


tion at any authorized General 
Computer dealer. Where youll 
also be able to compare another 
pair of documents that are far 


is how well it prints. 

Like vastly more expensive 
laser printers, the PLP lets you 
print scanned photographs and 
illustrations, high-resolution 
graphics created with software 
like MacDraw” and Microsoft's” 
Excel and otherwise juggle words 
and pictures until you have them 
exactly where you want them. 

But it also provides valuable 
assistance even these vastly 
more expensive printers dont 


trademark of Microsoft Corp PageMaker s a regis 


only by your hard disks capacity 
to store them. (Fonts you can 
enlarge or shrink to any point size, 
or fraction thereof) 

A preview feature that lets 
you review each page in its en- 
tirety before you print it. 

And a draft mode that lets 
you rapidly print out works-in- 
progress for editing and revision 
by others. 

Then, once all the editing 
and revisions are complete, the 


easier to tell apart: 

A Personal LaserPrinter 
price tag. And that of any other 
printer of equal quality. 

For the name of the dealer 
nearest you, call (800)634-9737 
In Illinois, (GOO) 854-9737 Or, 
in Canada, call (B00) 263-1405. 


Al 
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ing their hard-fought gains fall under the toes 
of a federal Godzilla. 

According to Richard A. Baker, a Com- 
puServe spokesman, “The proposal, if imple- 
mented, will increase the cost of information 
services to customers. CompuServe believes it 
is unfair to make businesses and consumers 
pay the added costs. As it has in the past, Com- 
puServe will work aggressively against the 
FCC recommendation.” 

Philip M. Walker, a Telenet vice president, 
said the increases “would be a serious setback 
for the whole information industry. What you 
would see is a reduction in demand for all ser- 
vices but a dramatic reduction in demand 
almost to the point of killing ... the low-priced 
services.” 

Fighting words — verbal atomic bombs 
fired against the marauding government crea- 
ture, to look at the situation in a melodramatic 
way. 

The FCC, not surprisingly, fends off such 
puny attacks with nary a shrug. Commission 
Attorney Ruth Milkman, co-author of the pro- 
posal, said the new charges actually make a lot 
of sense. “It’s a way of making the people who 
use the local exchange and incur the cost pay 
for it,” she said. 

According to Milkman, the ultimate mone- 
tary effect on individual users is difficult to 
forecast, since the cost will vary in different 
parts of the country, depending on the cost of 
the local telephone exchange involved. 

“It’s a matter of equity” that such providers 
contribute to the cost of the exchange access 
facilities they use, said one of Milkman’s boss- 
es, Commissioner Mimi Weyforth Dawson. 

Like most monsters, the FCC commission- 
ers are motivated by an irresistible natural 
impulse, not ignorance or vindictiveness. It is 
the nature of bureaucrats to stumble across a 
situation, perceive a flaw, compose a cockeyed 
legal interpretation to deal with said flaw and 
then screw things up miserably for years, 

Fortunately, just like movie monsters, the 
FCC commissioners possess a strategic vulner- 
ability. It just so happens that they are morbid- 
ly afraid of public opinion. 

Just as Dracula fears the dawn and Franken- 
stein dreads fire, FCC commissioners shiver at 
the sight of petitions from an enraged popu- 
lace. And that is the weapon the on-line ser- 
vices are hoping will save them from the com- 
missioners’ clutches. 

CompuServe, in particular, has been very 
active in whipping up the masses. Recently, the 
service has started posting on-line messages to 
its subscribers urging them “to voice their 
opposition to the proposal by writing FCC 
Chairman Dennis Patrick and/or their local 
congressional representatives.” 

One CompuServe special interest group — 
the Broadcast Professionals Forum — has even 
set up a file showing users how to file com- 
ments with the FCC. (Slaying federal monsters 
is a formal, intricate process.) 

In any case, the electronic villagers are ral- 
lying to the defense. They are carrying torches, 
pitchforks and rolled-up petitions as they begin 
their assault on the FCC’s Washington fortress. 

Will they succeed in vanquishing the mon- 
sters? Will the on-line information services 
survive and prosper? Tune in on Jan. 1, 1988, 
and find out. 
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The biggest regret I felt during a recent demon- _ index cards, it allows us to put all sorts of tex- wrote for Apple, HyperCard will, for many 

V I § IBLE R E § U bel § stration of Apple’s HyperCard program by Bill —_ tual or pictorial information into files, which people, represent a sufficient reason to buy a 

Atkinson was that I was not wearing ahat. At —_can then be linked, browsed, indexed, printed Macintosh. If you can afford to dedicate a Mac 

the end of the hour, I felt it would have been or displayed in structured or random order. to running HyperCard (and it takes a megabyte 

the appropriate gesture to take a hat off. Given how easy it is to retrieve information — Mac with a hard disk to do a decent job), 
HyperCard represents another conceptual from HyperCard, Apple also has high hopes for HyperCard can replace about half the paper- 

breakthrough that should alter the way alot of __ the package as a publishing medium. If some- _based tools on your disk and do a much better 


Steve us use desktop computers. one with the time and the expertise produces a __job. Even as an ordinary application, Hyper- 
R 0s enthal HyperCard, as you've probably heard or HyperCard stack with information you want, Card may be one of the few programs actually 
seen by now, is a much-expanded descendant __the theory goes, you'll be willing to plunk worth the hassle of starting up for routine 
of Atkinson’s Rolodex program that has a down slightly more than the cost of an equiva- —_ minor clerical chores. 


whole infrastructure of semi-magical links and _ent book to buy it. That will, I believe, be particularly true for 
programs. Using the metaphor of stacks of Like the MacPaint program Atkinson also _those of us who are willing to scratch beneath 
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d There's a new way to make stun- 


ning presentation slides for a fraction 
of the cost, in a fraction of the time, 
right in your office. 
5 It's called ImageMaker”” And it 
makes creating presentation slides as 
easy as showing them. 
Produce a $100 slide for 50 cents. 
With overtime charges, the sim- 
plest image from a slide service can 
= ImageMaker works with the 


Apple® Macintosh” and popular 
desktop presentation software. 


easily run $100. But with ImageMaker, 
the most you'll pay for a high-quality 
slide is around 50 
cents—the cost of film 
and processing. 
Get finished 
slides in hours 
instead of days. 
With ImageMaker 
you can produce an Produce a wide range of 
entire presentation, graphs and charts. 
from idea to projector-ready slides, in un- 
der four hours. And it’s so easy to use that 
you, or anyone else, can quickly design 
professional-looking slides. 
Project the best image possible. 


ImageMaker slides 
are twice as sharp as 
most professional ser- 
vice bureau slides. And 
it allows you to work 
with a full range of bril- 
liant foreground and : = 
background colors, 
three shading patterns, 
and your choice of many typefaces. 

Call 800-255-4574 (ext. 352)* 
for free sample slides. 

Also get our literature kit and a 
demonstration. Start making your slide 
presentations sharper, faster and less 
expensively. 


tram ImageMaker 


Choose from many typefaces. 


you into a 
screen star PRESENTATION TECHNOLOGIES 

j 743 N. Pastoria, Si vale, CA 94086 408-749-1959 
overnight. "Inside California, cal Tid 545 74 (ext 352). 


The following are trademarks of the companies listed: ImageMaker, 
Presentation Technologies, Inc.; Macintosh, Apple Computer, Inc. Apple is 
a registered trademark of Apple Computer, Inc. 


the surface of the program. Unlike MacPaint, 
an almost-transparent program whose structure 
as well as drawing metaphor was WYSIWYG, 
HyperCard has been designed as a series of 
shells. As you progress through the five possi- 
ble layers, the menus and features that you can 
access broaden both in scope and in power. 

The outer display, the “browsing level,” is 
simple enough that most experienced Mac 
users will need less than five minutes to pick 
up all the basic skills for navigating through 
existing information. To create new card stacks 
and make links between items at the “authoring 
level,” you do have to put in an hour or two to 
get it all down. 

However, it’s in the final layer, the “script- 
ing” layer, where much of the real power lies, 
because it is through writing scripts that you 
can create sequences of operations that will act 
on information you enter into your stacks of 
cards, That layer is so complex that Apple 
doesn’t even include any explanation of it in 
the standard user manual. 

Fortunately, HyperCard is as much an 
expression of Atkinson’s pro-user philosophy 
as it is a data storage and retrieval product, As 
he explains it, besides wanting to make it easy 
to deal with all the vital but messy information 
that doesn’t fit well in standard databases, he 
wanted to make it possible for more of us to 
make the Macintosh do precisely what we 
want, Programming the Macintosh in the stan- 
dard languages and metaphors, he admits, is 
just not worthwhile for the majority of people 
with Macs on their desks. 

Consequently, if you explore inside Hyper- 
Card, you'll find that even at the start, you can 
customize simply by assembling parts and 
modifying the extensive array of calendars, 
address books, call reports and clip art collec- 
tions included with the program. And if you 
browse through the help system provided on 
one of the accessory disks, you find it includes 
a complete guide to the scripting level, after 
all, and it will even print an 80-page Hyper- 
Talk scripting language manual on command. 

HyperCard does have some limitations. It 
can’t make use of Apple’s new Juggler multi- 
tasking environment. It doesn’t support color. 
And bundling it with new Macs may kill off 
the incentive for other developers to write 
alternatives. 

However, what makes HyperCard another 
Macintosh breakthrough is not the indisputable 
brilliance of its programming but rather its 
implied understanding of how to match up the 
user and the computer. Now that our easy data- 
handling jobs have been computerized, it is 
going to take tools like these to form successful 
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The VT600's resolution of six 
hundred dots per inch insures 
smooth curves and sharp detail! 
both at large sizes and in small 

text-as shown in this block 
of eight-point copy. 


See it in our fine print... 


At 300 dpi, hairline strokes 
and delicate serifs-the hallmarks 
of certain typestyles—are either 
sacrificed or distorted. At small 
sizes, 300-dpi characters such as 
these begin to fill in. At large 

sizes, character edges can 
appear decidedly ragged. 


...and in the quality of our smooth headlines 
and crisp illustrations. Until now, you've had 
to choose between the cost savings and con- 
venience of plain-paper output and the high 
quality obtained from phototypesetting. 

The VT600 eliminates the trade-offs. With 
an imaging resolution of 600 x 600 dots per 
inch, a VT600 produces camera-ready typeset 
text and graphics on plain paper, right in your 
office. Because VT600 images contain four 
times the information of 300 dpi output, all 
the subtleties of graphics and text are repro- 
duced with exceptional fidelity. The VT600— 
a breakthrough for electronic publishing. 
PostScript compatibilty— 
the VT600 plain-paper type- 
setter is plug-compatible 
with your existing front-end 
PostScript applications. 

Up to 150 typestyles on disk—for increased 
system performance, flexibility and efficiency. 
Up to 10 prints per minute can be generated 
by the VT600—as much as six times faster than 
other laser printers for certain applications. 
Low cost per print—one.third the cost of 
phototypesetting. 

The convenience of plain-paper imaging— 
immediate results without chemical processing. 
Designed for the office—attractive packaging, 
silent operation, very small footprint. 

For complete information call 800 631-8134; 
in New Jersey call 201 887-8000, ext 999. 
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THE LONG VIEW 


Lawrence 
Magid 


After nearly a decade of aisle walking and 
booth gazing, I’ve become somewhat jaded 
when it comes to computer trade shows. Too 
often they are dominated by marketing hype, 
slick literature, ill-informed salespeople and 
last year’s products. But Macintosh shows, like 
the one this week in Boston, tend to be differ- 
ent. For reasons that I only partially under- 
stand, they are livelier, more fun and exciting. 

A lot of this has to do with the machines 
themselves. Exciting products beget exciting 
events, And, of course, a great deal of credit 
goes to the Macintosh community represented 
by Apple, third-party developers and users. 

Pun intended, Apple is, literally, the core of 
the Macintosh community. Although things are 
quieter since the departure of co-founder Steve 
Jobs, the company is still largely populated by 
free-thinking individuals who know how to 
design interesting products and are willing to 
“evangelize” others to do likewise. What 
other company in the world would give 
employees business cards with the title, “soft- 
ware evangelist?” 

The IBM PC-and-compatible market lacks 
such a cheerleading squad, IBM doesn’t even 
control its market any more — which is OK 
with me, considering that company’s dreadful- 
ly boring “corporate culture.” And often, the 
companies that compete with IBM try to be 
just like IBM. The IBM-compatible market — 
and this is especially evident at trade shows — 
is driven largely by sales and marketing rather 
than by research and development. 

Mitch Hall, whose company, Mitch Hall 
and Associates, produces this week’s expo, has 
a good understanding of what makes a show 
work. “The expo business lives on the edge of 
technology,” he said. “When you run into a 
maintenance situation, there is no more need 
for an expo,” Hall knows. He produced the 
now-defunct IBM-dominated PC World Expo. 


Although things are starting to change, the 
Mac community is still heavily influenced by 
the research and development types. This is 
especially evident at Mac trade shows, where 
you are likely to run into a company’s pro- 
gramming or engineering gurus as well as its 
marketing and sales staff. 

Heidi Roizen, president of T/Maker, said 
she believes the high energy level at Mac 
shows is related, in part, to the size and age of 
the companies that exhibit. “The companies 
tend to be smaller, and the people running 
them have a lot more enthusiasm. You get a lot 
more of the founders of the companies, who 
tend to be more interesting types.” 

Aesthetics aside, Macintosh shows are rem- 
iniscent of early West Coast Computer Faires, 
where entrepreneurs from fledgling companies 
stood behind card tables to preach their gospel 
and sell their plastic-bag-encased products. 

Those entrepreneurs and their customers 
have grown up. Mac products, and the people 
who sell them, are every bit as well-packaged 
as their IBM counterparts. Slick ads, expensive 
booths and sophisticated marketing campaigns 
abound, Yet the excitement remains. 

Now that the Mac is making it in corporate 
America, some people worry that the situation 
will change. If that happens, don’t blame the 
corporate customers; blame those who think 
that the only way to sell against IBM is to try 
to beat them at their own game. 

I cringe when I hear “marketing experts” 
strategize about reaching the “corporate deci- 
sion maker,” as if that person is as sterile and 
unenthused as the glass buildings in which he 
or she works. From my experience, those deci- 
sion makers, or at least the people whose 
advice they rely on, are often computer enthu- 
siasts themselves who have adopted the 
technology because they truly believe in it. 
They are well-informed, and a surprising num- 
ber of them have a very good grasp of techni- 
cal issues. 

They need product specifications, applica- 
tion ideas and practical advice. They have 
nothing against slick brochures, but they don’t 
need to be patronized. To paraphrase Bob 
Dylan, “You don’t need a fisherman to know 
when something’s fishy.” 

What customers need are good and interest- 
ing products, which is just what they are get- 
ting from Macintosh developers. 

And that is what makes Macintosh trade 
shows as exciting as they are. 
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Give credit where credit is due 

I was pleased to see Elinor Craig’s article (July 20) about the Canon Cat “non-computer” that we 
designed. However, as adamant as I have been about receiving credit for having created the Mac- 
intosh project when I worked at Apple Computer, I am equally adamant about not taking credit 
for things I did not do. 

In particular, she says that I am “frequently credited as the creator of the Macintosh Interface.” 
The fact is that the impetus for the Mac interface was the work done at Xerox Parc in the early 
’70s. While I made Apple aware of Parc’s work and had a part in fine-tuning and adapting their 
ideas to the Mac, the main portion of the work was done by (Bill) Atkinson, (Larry) Tesler and 
others at Apple. Hence, while I insisted on a built-in interface to make all applications similar in 
appearance, I can take almost no credit for the job that was done in making it a reality. 

Jef Raskin, CEO 
Information Appliance Inc., Menlo Park, Calif. 


“Street prices” misleading 

I am an outside sales representative at The Personal Computer Centre in Mission Viejo, Calif. I 
think your publication is great; it is especially informative and up-to-date. The product reviews 
are incisive and easy to read. 

Unfortunately, there is one thing about your magazine I don’t like — the “street prices” that 
you list in your product reviews. I realize that such prices are accurate, especially with regard to 
mail orders. Sometimes I beat those prices; sometimes I sell at full retail. It all depends upon the 
client and how much support he/she expects. If they constantly get hit with your magazine’s idea 
of “street price” — albeit accurate information for cash and carry — then they tend to expect this 
type of pricing on all sales of the product in question. 

James C. Allen, outside sales representative 
Personal Computer Centre, San Juan Capistrano, Calif. 


We agree. The “street price” listing was misleading and won't appear in future MacWEEK prod- 
uct reviews. 

The “street prices” that have appeared in our past issues represented the lowest prices we 
could find. In most cases, they came from mail-order outlets. We originally included these fig- 
ures to provide our readers with a benchmark against which to compare the prices charged by 
local dealers and other discount outlets. The problem with this idea was that it took no account 
of the possible benefits of buying from a local dealer, even at a higher price. Some dealers, of 
course, provide little in the way of support for the software they sell. Others, however — and we 
hope you are among them — offer their customers purchasing advice, product training, tele- 
phone consultations, notice of upgrades and other services. The higher price of the software pur- 
chased from such dealers in effect includes the cost of providing these services —a point our list- 
ings did not make. For users with such responsible dealers, paying the higher price may make 
sense. Those who don't need these services already know that products are widely available at 
considerable discounts. — The Editors 


Waste of American labor 


Tread MacWEEK to find out what is new for Macs. But unlike PC publications, poor MacWEEK 
doesn’t have the pervasive issue of hardware combinations and permutations to cogitate endlessly 
—at least not until the Mac II boards start hitting the market. Pity for MacWEEK, great for me. 
My Mac XL works better than my PC-compatible. My Mac Plus is one step forward, two steps 
back. 

The tragedy is that so much software is being written for the PC. And much of it is very good. 
Some of my best friends write PC software. What a monumental waste of American labor. If that 
effort had been directed to the Mac, we would be light-years ahead of where we are. But dragging 
in the mud seems to be a popular American pastime. 

In the early 1900s, we talked about how to start cars. Now we talk about where to go. Hope- 
fully soon, we can stop talking about how to start (boot and configure) our computers and con- 


centrate instead on where they can take us. 
S.C. Kim Hunter 
Mission Viejo, Calif. 


Send letters to MacWEEK, 525 Brannan St., San Francisco, Calif. 94107; or MCI: MACWEEK. 
Please include your name, title, company, address and telephone number. 


Demystifying telecommunications? 


Software Venture’s MicroPhone, now out in an updated version, is well-documented and 
easy to use, with scripting features that help you build time-saving automatic procedures. 
Its mainframe emulation, however, may not make it the best choice for mainframe users. 


MicroPhone 1.1 


Software Ventures Corp. 

2907 Claremont Ave., Suite 220 

Berkeley, Calif. 94705 

(415) 644-3232 

$149 

Strengths: A feature-packed but easy-to-use 
terminal emulation package with powerful 
scripting capabilities and excellent documen- 
tation; now bundled with Glue, an image 
transfer utility; not copy protected; runs on 
all Macs, including]28K. 

Weaknesses: Slow display speed in VT100 
emulation mode; no support for Kermit. 
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Telecommunications is a computing black art 
with jargon and folklore that can bewilder even 
the experienced user, to say nothing of the 
novice. That’s why the quality of the terminal 
emulation program you use is so important: 
With a mediocre one, telecommunications can 
be a nightmare; a good one will shield you 
from most of the hassles. 

MicroPhone 1.1 definitely falls into the sec- 
ond category. It’s a full-featured telecommuni- 
cations package, and — best of all — it is well- 
documented and remarkably easy to use. 
MicroPhone isn’t the best program for all pur- 
poses; its VT100 emulation mode — used to 
link the Mac to mainframe computers — has 
some serious limitations. But if you don’t need 
that capability and, in particular, if you are new 
to telecommunications, MicroPhone makes an 
excellent choice. 

The recently released Version 1.1 provides 
full compatibility with Apple’s new Macs and 
keyboards and with all large screens, Glue, the 
powerful document-transfer utility from Solu- 
tions Inc. of Montpelier, Vt., now comes bun- 
dled with the program. And the upgrade 
improves performance in several areas and 
fixes — at long last — a few glaring bugs in 
the original release. Altogether, the enhance- 
ments are rather modest considering that the 
program has been out for more than a year and 
ahalf, and unfortunately the new version 
includes a few new bugs of its own. 

Still, MicroPhone is an excellent introduc- 
tion to the world of information services and 
community bulletin board systems. Once the 
name and phone number of one or more on- 
line services has been entered into a Micro- 
Phone document, dialing one up is as simple as 
selecting its name from the Phone menu. The 
document can also be configured to dial auto- 
matically when its desktop icon is double- 
clicked. 

MicroPhone’s best feature is its powerful 
scripting capability. Scripts, or macros, are 
sequences of operations to be performed auto- 
matically or in response to prompts from the 


host system. They can be simple rituals, such 
as entering an ID number and log-on password, 
or elaborate conditional procedures that run 
complex telecommunications sessions without 
human intervention. 

Whatever the level, scripts eliminate much 
of the drudgery in using on-line services, and 
MicroPhone provides several ways to compose 
them. In the “Watch Me” mode, the program 
will monitor interactions between user and host 
computer, remembering prompts and respons- 
es; later, by selecting a menu command, typing 
a keyboard equivalent or clicking on an on- 
screen button, the user can have the entire pro- 
cedure repeated automatically. Retrieving E- 
mail or reading an on-line conference, for 
instance, is easily automated this way: Simply 
enter the commands manually with the “Watch 
Me” feature turned on, then store the resulting 
script in a MicroPhone document for replay 
the next time a similar function needs to be 
performed. 

Experienced or ambitious users can go to 
MicroPhone’s scripting window to generate 
more sophisticated macros. Selecting a script 
command from a scrollable function list causes 
the dialog box to change appearance, bringing 
up an appropriate set of radio buttons, an addi- 
tional scroll box or a text-entry box. This 
method of generating scripts, known to some 
users as the “dancing dialog,” makes script- 
writing easy and fun and prevents syntax 
errors. A limitation, however, is that a user, 
even if intimately familiar with MicroPhone’s 
functions, cannot use a text editor to create a 
script. 

Though not quite as comprehensive as Red 
Ryder’s procedural language, MicroPhone’s 
scripting vocabulary is extensive. It includes 
structured programming constructs like 
IF...ELSE IF...END IF, etc. These commands 
allow a script programmer to construct a script 
that is robust enough to handle uncertain tasks 
like looking for a LAST MESSAGE prompt 
and to cope with unexpected problems like gar- 


bled communications lines. At least one new 
bug, however, has appeared in the language in 
Version 1.1. According to a notice recently 
posted on-line by Software Ventures, the 
Receive File command may not work properly 
under certain circumstances. Fortunately, the 
work-around is simple, if somewhat clumsy. 

For file transfer, MicroPhone uses the 
XMODEM error-checking protocol or a spe- 
cial MacTerminal 1.1 protocol. It supports the 
MacBinary standard (the usual way Mac appli- 
cations and files are transferred electronically), 
and Software Ventures promises support for 
the MacBinary II standard now under develop- 
ment will be added in the next revision of the 
program. Kermit, a transfer protocol used in 
academic and business settings, however, is not 
supported. Incoming text can be saved to a file 
in MacWrite, MDS Edit, Microsoft Word or 
any other user-specified format. 

One feature unique to MicroPhone is its 
implementation of the YMODEM file-transfer 
protocol. The main advantage of YMODEM is 
that it uses larger data blocks and allows the 
transfer of multiple files in a single operation. 
YMODEM uses 1,024-byte transfer blocks; 
XMODEM normally uses 128-byte transfer 
blocks. Error-checking usually occurs after 
each block, so the error-checking “handshak- 
ing” is less frequent and hence less time-con- 
suming with YMODEM. With this protocol 
selected, users can download multiple files in 
one operation; each keeps its original file 


name. MicroPhone’s current implementation 
of YMODEM does not, however, allow 
sending multiple files. In any case, the protocol 
can be used only with other Macs running 
MicroPhone, some mainframe or UNIX sys- 
tems and some bulletin board systems running 
on IBM-PCs. 

VT100 terminal emulation is a critical fea- 
ture for anyone who will be using the Mac as a 
workstation accessing a host computer that 
depends on the VT100 protocol, VT100 is a 
name for a type of terminal made by Digital 
Equipment Corp. in the 1970s and early ’80s 
(now discontinued in favor of the VT200 
series). A VT100 terminal supports moving the 
cursor around on the screen, using the numeric 
keypad as a cluster of function keys, changing 
the basic appearance of text and drawing cer- 
tain graphics characters, This terminal protocol 
is the most popular among information services 
and mainframe computers. It is even being cer- 
tified as an American National Standards Insti- 
tute standard and adopted to a degree in the 
world of IBM PCs and mainframes. 

MicroPhone does a good job of implement- 
ing all the basic requirements for emulating a 
VT100 terminal. On any Mac keyboard it pro- 
vides arrow keys and extended keypad func- 
tions. We put MicroPhone to work on several 
demanding VAX/VMS and UNIX applications 
that used every conceivable feature, Its support 
of the VT100 protocol was flawless, except 

Continued on next page 


There are a lot of advantages to using a Mac 
as a terminal on a mainframe computer: 
macros to save typing, a display buffer to 
retain text that has scrolled off the screen and 
a wide variety of useful Desk Accessories. But 
some people require their terminal to be fast, 
especially if they are involved with mainframe 
data entry, program editing or other screen- 
intensive activities. 

We were curious how some of the more 
popular Macintosh terminal emulators com- 
pared with the industry-standard DEC VT220 
terminal. In our tests, we used a Macintosh SE 
connected to a lightly used VAX 8800 run- 
ning VAX/VMS. The connections were via a 
dedicated RS-232 line connected to an Ether- 
net terminal server. 

The test was to type 8,000 characters to the 


Terminal emulators go baud to baud 


terminal. The timing was done manually, 
and the interval was from when the Return 
key was hit to when the VMS prompt reap- 
peared. The times reported are an average of 
several runs. 

Our tests showed that a real VT220 termi- 
nal was nearly twice as fast as any Mac termi- 
nal emulator when the serial connection was 
set at a top speed of 19,200 characters per sec- 
ond. This probably reveals a limitation in the 
Mac hardware itself, rather than a limitation of 
a particular package. When the serial lines 
were set to a more normal 9,600 cps, all the 
packages tested, except MicroPhone Version 
1.1, performed at nearly the same speed. At 
speeds at or below 2,400 baud, all the pack- 
ages tested performed at the same speed. — 
By Vernon Keenan 
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that it does not display double-height and dou- 
ble-width characters. 

But there is one extremely disappointing 
aspect of using MicroPhone as a mainframe 
terminal: Its display speed is slow. When we 
tested the program connected to a VAX 8800 
via a Bridge Communications Systems termi- 
nal server, MicroPhone 1.1 could display only 
413 characters per second on screen, even 
when the baud rate in effect would allow trans- 
fers of well over 1,000 cps. Every other termi- 
nal emulator program we tried easily outper- 


forms MicroPhone, especially during high- 
speed transfers. (See related story on Page 45.) 
At 9,600 baud, MicroPhone operates at only 50 
percent of the display speed of several com- 
petitors. Hence, claims that the program oper- 
ates at speeds up to 54,000 baud are irrelevant 
at best. Although MicroPhone may be able to 
handle communications at that pace, the user 
sees no advantage since the information cannot 
be displayed that fast. (VersaTerm, a speedier 
alternative distributed by Peripherals Comput- 
ers and Supplies Inc. of Mount Penn, Pa., will 
be reviewed in a coming issue of MacWEEK.) 


With Version 1.1, Software Ventures has 
added another convenient utility to the pack- 
age: Solutions Inc.’s Glue. This program, 
which is sold separately for $59.95 and may be 
used with any Mac telecommunications 
package, permits anyone who has Glue to view 
and print document files created by nearly 
every Mac program. A spreadsheet from Excel 
or a layout done in PageMaker, for example, 
can be saved as a Glue document, transmitted 
electronically and then examined by co-work- 
ers, whether or not they have the application in 
which the file was originally generated. 


Organize Your Future! 


Organize Visually 


Visually organize information 
using an extended desktop. Think 'n 
Time, T 'n T for short, builds an 
organized tree of sheets and piles of 
electronic paper. They can easily be 
opened, collapsed and expanded to 
quickly store and access information. 


Improve Flexibility 


Drag sheets or piles to a new 
position in the tree to reorganize a 
subject. T 'n T not only organizes 
textual information; it also links a 
sheet to a date and time and numeric 
data in a completely integrated 
manner. 

You can have a calendar in your 
projects or your budget in your 
calendar. The choice is always yours. 


Think 'n Time™ 


EB 
Fy 


No matter how complicated your 
situation, T 'n T ties it all together 
with a thread of time! A "What's 
Next?" view provides a time-line 
organization, keeping you on track. 

A desk accessory, T 'n T is 
always available for taking down 
information, eliminating slips of 
paper. When you feel like organizing, 
just drag the sheets into place. As the 
spreadsheet replaced pencil and 
worksheet, T 'n T replaces piles and 
sheets of paper. 


Order T 'n T Today 


It takes only a few seconds to 


realize that T 'n T is pure dynamite! 
Your use is only limited by your need 
and imagination. Here's a wealth of 
organization with a low price. 


Only $99.95 


See your dealer or call (800) 628- 


2828 #864 for orders. Credit cards 


Take Charge of Your Future 


Decide where to go. Plan the best 
way to get there. Control events to 
meet your objectives. Retrieve critical 
information instantly. All with T'n T! 

Here's real help to plan, schedule, 
organize, arrange, delegate, direct, 
control, monitor and analyze work. 


and COD are welcome. Add $5 for 
shipping. In CA add 6.5% sales tax. 


For more information, contact 


Mainstay, 5311-B Derry Ave. Agoura 
Hills, CA 91301. (818) 991-6540. 


In Europe, contact our subsidiary, 


Emday, 71 rue des Atrebates, 1040 
Brussels, Belgium. (02) 733 97 91. 


Mainstay 


Glue is installed in the Mac system by 
copying the ImageSaver file to the System 
Folder and installing the ViewerDA Desk 
Accessory or placing the Viewer application on 
the MicroPhone work disk. Documents are cre- 
ated by selecting ImageSaver in the Chooser 
and then using regular print commands. 

Glue functions by storing a QuickDraw pic- 
ture of the document being “printed” in a file 
known as an ImageSaver document. The print 
image is saved as an ImageSaver document 
that may be transferred via the MacBinary pro- 
tocol to a bulletin board system or information 
service. Recipients then view or print it with 
the Viewer application or the Desk Accessory. 

To complement the exceptional ease of use 
of the program itself, MicroPhone has set a 
standard in documentation among Macintosh 
telecommunications programs. The manual is a 
thick, attractively designed spiral-bound vol- 
ume. There is a separate addendum for Version 
1.1 and a booklet on Glue, 

The quality and quantity of MicroPhone’s 
documentation cannot be understated — no 
other package comes close in terms of accu- 
rately explaining the art and science of 
telecommunications. This is no surprise, con- 
sidering that Neil Shapiro — a well-known 
Mac writer and founder and chief sysop of 
CompuServe’s Macintosh forums — was com- 
missioned to write the manual, It is almost 
worth buying MicroPhone just to get the docu- 
mentation. 

The only serious omission in the original 
manual is a lack of detailed descriptions of 
sample scripts and samples of the various 
script commands. The addendum does describe 
two of the sample scripts, but a more detailed 
discussion of all the scripting capabilities is 
called for. 

For MicroPhone owners in need of techni- 
cal support, Software Ventures offers a non- 
toll-free California number. Staffers handling 
the phones are friendly and knowledgeable 
about the product. 

Perhaps the best support for any telecom- 
munications system is found in on-line user 
groups that have written the ultimate script or 
even found the patch that fixes an annoying 
bug. MicroPhone scripts for various purposes 
abound on bulletin board systems, Com- 
puServe and GEnie. 

With new versions of MacTerminal and 
VersaTerm just out, Red Ryder 10.0 expected 
soon and several other good telecommunica- 
tions programs already on the market, Mac 
users have a number of attractive options. But 
MicroPhone 1.1 is a solid program well-suited 
for users of electronic bulletin boards and 
information services. With a “Watch Me” 
mode and a script editor that let even non-pro- 
grammers quickly learn to generate time- and 
trouble-saving macros, it is especially easy to 
use. The excellent documentation and the addi- 
tion of Glue make the package all the more 
worthwhile. 

If, however, you spend a lot of time using 
your Mac as a workstation attached to a main- 
frame computer, you would be better off look- 
ing at VersaTerm or MacTerminal. — By 
Vernon Keenan 


Vernon Keenan is a system operator of a San 
Francisco area BBS. 


Professional presentations made easy 


PowerPoint, the first software product targeted specifically at the booming desktop pre- 
sentations market, combines text and graphics to produce stylish slides, overhead trans- 


parencies and handouts. 


PowerPoint 


Forethought Inc. 

250 Sobrante Way 

Sunnyvale, Calif. 94086 

(800) 622-9273 

$395 

Strengths: automatic formatting features save 
time and ensure stylistic consistency; easy to 
use and well-documented; produces Notes 


Pages and Handouts to accompany slides; not 


copy protected. 


Weaknesses: more tools needed for manipulat- 


ing graphics; doesn’t read word-processing 
files; lacks kerning; some rough spots in the 
word-processing module. 


Slides, overhead transparencies, flip charts, 


handouts — such visual aids have become a 
ritual in American business life. 

They liven up meetings and communicate 
information quickly. But preparing them — 
editing and re-editing information, designing 
charts, processing slides and printing handouts 
—takes time and costs money. Frantic last- 
minute changes are all but inevitable, and too 
often the results are dull and sloppy. 

That’s where PowerPoint promises to help. 
This first-of-its-kind program from Fore- 
thought Inc. is designed to help managers, 
sales representatives, consultants — anyone 
with responsibility for meetings and presenta- 
tions — create professional-looking displays 
quickly with style, flexibility and a minimum 
of fuss and expense. 

The PowerPoint package comes complete: 
an extensive Help file, itself in the form of a 
slide show; a clever practice presentation; an 
array of template designs and sample layouts; 
and SmartScrap, an enhanced Desk Accessory 
developed by Solutions Inc. of Montpelier, Vt. 
The basic manual is a thorough, clearly written 
and attractively designed book bound in hard 


PAUL MORRELL 


Pov erPoint. 
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cover — a bold assertion that the program 
won’t need major revisions. A second booklet, 
the “PowerPoint Guide to Powerful Presenta- 
tions,” provides a how-to introduction to 
preparing presentations and using Fore- 
thought’s template designs. 

The strength to PowerPoint is that its auto- 
matic design features do a lot of the otherwise 
time-consuming, repetitive work that goes into 
preparing effective visuals. Once you’ve 
selected the form your presentation is to take, 
say 35mm slides, you choose or design a mas- 
ter format for all the slides. This master might 
include, for example, your company name and 
logo, the date, a border around the image area 
and several typefaces for headlines and regular 
text. Thereafter, each slide in the presentation 
will include the design you've chosen along 
with whatever text or graphics you enter on the 
individual slides. 

This preformatting feature gives your pre- 
sentation stylistic consistency. On a particular 
slide, you can hide all master elements, but you 
cannot edit or select among them. (Be careful 
not to make them too large or complicated.) 
You can modify the master itself at any time. 


PowerPoint, from Forethought Inc., is designed to help create professional displays with a minimum of expense. 


« 


File Edit View Style Text Draw Line Pattern Window 


To help you conceptualize the presentation, 
Forethought provides storyboard templates, 
with a rectangle for each image and lined space 
for accompanying notes. As you flesh out your 
visuals and text ideas, you can place them in 
the storyboards and print out the pages for 
ongoing reference. This is particularly helpful 
if the presentation is being worked on and 
reviewed by several different people. 

The program offers basic drawing capabili- 
ties: ovals, square- or rounded-comer rectan- 
gles, 22 fill patterns, rules and arrows. An 
accompanying Presentation Library disk 
includes a collection of licensed art, with a 
map of the United States, highway and build- 
ing symbols, fancy pointers, banners and other 
graphics appropriate to business presentations. 
Text or graphics from any program can be 
added via the Scrapbook and Clipboard. With 
the Paste From command you can import art, 
charts and graphs directly from any application 
that can generate MacPaint or PICT files, 
including MacDraw, MacDraft, MacProject, 
Cricket Graph, Excel and any of the popular 
painting programs. Graphics can be cropped or 
resized within PowerPoint, as can text, charts 
and even spreadsheets to which the Paste As 
Picture command has been applied. 

The Paste From command also will make 
slides from outlines saved in MORE or Think- 
Tank format. Headings will be formatted 
according to the default settings (including 
five independent levels of indentation for sub- 
heads) chosen in PowerPoint’s built-in word- 


processing mode. 

Labels can be typed anywhere on a slide or 
attached to graphic objects. For longer text 
entries on slides themselves or on associated 
Notes Pages, PowerPoint lets you create mini 
word-processing areas, with word-wrap, tabs, 
variable alignment and spacing; and multiple 
fonts, sizes and styles. Unfortunately, text can- 
not be imported directly from other word-pro- 
cessing programs, though it can be pasted in 
(minus formatting) via the Clipboard. 

Curiously, PowerPoint does not automati- 
cally provide access to all fonts installed in the 
Macintosh system. Helvetica or Geneva in 18- 
and 24-point sizes are available by default, but 
you have to use an Other Fonts command to 
bring additional typefaces and sizes into the 
presentation. Once loaded, your chosen font 
and type size are available with a simple Com- 
mand-numeral keystroke combination. 

For those who make frequent presentations, 
the tools PowerPoint provides for creating 
slides, overheads and flip charts would in 
themselves make the program worth owning; 
the addition of automatically design-consistent 
Notes Pages and Handouts is an added bonus. 
Notes Pages can be used by the speaker or 
given to listeners to elaborate on a point illus- 
trated in the presentation. The Notes command 
from the View menu brings up a page with the 
current slide on top and plenty of room for text 
at the bottom. You can design a special master 
format for your Notes Pages, adding graphic 

Continued on next page 


transactions. 


you're the boss -- it's your moncy! 


$74.95 plus $3.00 shipping & handling 
(CA residents add $2.87 sales tax) 


Because your dollars 
count... 


There's 
MacMoney! 


Do you know how much you spent traveling so far this year? How about 
how much that dog has cost you? Do you know whether your company has 
reimbursed you for all those business expenses? 

Well, MacMoney gives you an casy way to answer these questions and all 
you have to do is enter your checks, deposits, credit card purchases and cash 


You define the 200 categories, set up a Names list which has the default 
category to use and the address stored for check printing. Then enter transactions 
and disburse the amount over up to eight categories, print checks, and print 
reports or export information for further analysis. 

Create a simple or complex system -- use for personal or business records -- 


Non copy protected; no charge for support! 
Special trade-in offer available for HAMac owners. 


New version duc in the Fall at a higher price-buy now and get updated free! 


“| 


(213) 410-9527 


Survivor Software Ltd. 
11222 La Cienega Blvd., Suite 450 
Inglewood, CA 90304 
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elements, headers, footers and text blocks if 
you wish, Some changes made to the Notes 
Master, however, will not appear on pages cre- 
ated before the modifications. With the Hand- 
out option, you can prepare and print pages 
with thumbnail versions of your slides — two, 
three or six to a page. Again, headers, footers, 
text and logos can be added. 

PowerPoint makes it easy to keep track of 
where you are, even when you need to make 
changes. The View menu is the trunk of the 
program. From there you can choose to display 


Asweet deal makes anything better. 

And that’s what makes our Apples so cherry. 
You get two ways to bring Macintosh Plus and 
LaserWriter Plus back to the office. 

You can rent. Or lease. At Leasametric. 

You'll find finance plans that fit your tax plans. 


the slides themselves, accompanying Notes 
Pages, Handouts or the masters for each — all 
in full size or any of three reduced views. You 
move from slide to slide by clicking or drag- 
ging on an arrow-shaped Slide Changer that 
works like a scroll bar. 

Convenient sorter screens are always acces- 
sible through the View menu or on-screen but- 
tons. The Slide Sorter displays thumbnails of 
all slides in a presentation together, while the 
Title Sorter shows a numbered list with the 
name of each slide or overhead. (If you didn’t 
title your slides, you’ll simply see the num- 


Long- and short-term rentals. Fair- 
market-value and on 


finance leases. © — 
And Leasametric service sweetens the deal even more. You get 


bers.) To rearrange slides in the presentation, 
click on an image or the title and drag it to the 
position you want. The repositioned slide and 
all those that follow will be automatically 
renumbered to reflect the new sequence. 

The final version of your presentation can 


can run their presentation files through a 
Linotronic for greater resolution and either 
photocopy onto transparency film using a high- 
quality copier or have slides professionally 
processed from the originals. 

Tf you want to use the Mac itself as a dis- 


be laser-printed on paper for audience handouts —_ play device, PowerPoint can run a slide show. 
or flip charts. For overheads, print directly onto Slides are advanced either manually, in 


clear or colored transparency film, generally 
available at office supply stores. (Be sure to 
select transparency film made specifically for 
copiers; other types may melt in your Laser- 
Writer.) Those demanding even higher quality 


installation, on-site maintenance, return-to-depot programs, time- 
and-materials, plus a toll-free number for on-line diagnostics. 

So no more excuses. Get Macintosh Plus. The larger memory 
gives you instant access to intensive applications such as lengthy 
word processing documents, spreadsheets, and more. You even 
get faster file loading and less disk swapping, which helps you work 


even faster. 


Next, LaserWriter Plus. A breakthrough in office printing. 


Near-typeset quality output adds professional polish to brochures, 
letters, price lists or other documents. You get more type styles. More 


computer-compatibility. High-resolution 


capability. 


appetizing. 


Ws’ LEASAMETRIC 


Data Communications Division 


graphics. Plus networking 


So don't wait. Geta 
sweet deal on Macintosh 
Plus and LaserWriter Plus. 
From Leasametric, where 
you can rent or lease. 

Which makes 
even Apple a lot more 


i 


‘Authorized Value Added Reseller 


All the equipment. All the service. All the time. 


Northern California & Pacific Northwest (415) 574-5797 © Southern California 1-800-638-8574 


Rocky Mountains 1-800-638-7854 © Southeast 1-800-241-5841 * Central 1-800-323-4823 ¢ Northeast 1-800-221-0246 


© Leasametric, Inc, 1987. Apple, the Apple logo and Laseriiter are registered trademarks of Apple Computer, Inc. Macintosh i a trademark of Apple Computer, nc 


response to mouse clicks or keyboard com- 
mands, or automatically at specified intervals 
—a setup ideal for trade shows, for example. 

The program leaves little room for error. 
The dialog boxes and the manual point out dif- 
ferences between printing on an ImageWriter 
and a LaserWriter and the specific proportions 
of 35mm slides as distinct from overheads, The 
documentation has cogent advice on achieving 
the best effects with your presentation as well 
as instructions about what to consider and the 
order in which to proceed to avoid later manual 
adjustments and reformatting. 

Forethought deserves high marks for the 
thoroughness and attention to detail that have 
gone into PowerPoint. It is evident the compa- 
ny spent a lot of time researching and anticipat- 
ing needs of presenters. Long-time Mac users 
will appreciate how faithful the program is to 
their computer’s interface; newcomers to the 
program or to the Mac — for PowerPoint may 
well attract new buyers to the Apple machine 
— will appreciate its ease of learning and use. 

Of course, nits can be picked with Power- 
Point. Without Bring to Front and Send to the 
Back commands, rearranging layers of graph- 
ics can be awkward, Layout rulers, some addi- 
tional guides for more exact placement and 
MacDraw-style alignment and grouping 
commands would be useful complements to 
the snap-to grid and guideline options already 
available. 

PowerPoint’s text-handling tools could be 
better. It should be easier to import files — if 
not formatted word-processing documents, 
then at least plain-text files. PowerPoint’s own 
tab and indent ruler takes some getting used to, 
and the adjustment of spacing between lines 
and paragraphs is non-standard and confusing. 
There is no provision for kerning, nor for 
white on black text — serious omissions in a 
program designed for presentations. 

In this age of ever more integrated software 
packages, some users may expect thoroughly 
full-featured paint, draw and word-processing 
or page-design capabilities or cavil that Power- 
Point can’t produce four-color separations. But 
PowerPoint offers superior guidelines and 
more than adequate tools for completely pro- 
fessional-looking presentations, with the 
advantage that they can be designed easily in- 
house, edited at the eleventh hour and quickly 
produced, 

For individuals and organizations that make 
presentations often, what PowerPoint will save 
in time, trouble and productions costs will 
quickly cover the initial $395 outlay. For com- 
munications and non-communications profes- 
sionals alike, this is an extremely useful and 
well-thought-out program that fills a real need. 
— By Alexandra S. Halsey 


Alexandra S. Halsey owns and operates 


Halsey Associates, a publication development 
and design firm in Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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Accessories 


Beck Tech 
Fanny Mac 
Ergotron 
Mouse Cleaner 360°..... 
Kalmor Designs 
‘Teakwood Disk Cabinets 
Holds 45 Disks . 
Holds 90 Disks .. 
Kensington Microware 
Mac Disk Drive Clean Kit 
System Saver 
MacPacks 
Colors in Wine, Blue, Grey 
ImageWriter I & II Bags. 


Save space by putting your 
printer on top of yur Mac 
Saving Zone 
6 Out. Surge Noise Protect. 
Custom cables “ 
ImageWriter Ribbon: 
Mouse Mat. 
Sensible Softworks 
Bags come in Gray, Navy & Wine. 
ImageWriter Bag . § 
MacPlus Bag .... 
Smith & Bellows 


y, 
Double Sided Disks 10 pacl 
Double Sided (Bulk) 
Single Sided Disks 10 pack. 
Single Sided (Bulk) .. 


Aegis 
Doug Clapp Word Tools.. 
ALP S ystems 
Mac Proof V2.0.. 
Ann Arbor Softworks 
Full Write 
Blyth Software 
Omnis 3+. 
Multi User Omnis 3+ For all 
networking systems .CALL 
Borland 
Refle: 
Turbo Pascal . 
Bravo 
MacCal 
Broderbund 
Video works II... 
Compuserve 
Starter Kit 
Cricket Software 
Cricket Graph. 
Stat Works. 
Data Viz 
Mac Link Plus.........000 
Digital Etc. Software 
Turbo Maccountant «1.0.0.0. 
Electronic Arts 
Thunder! 


42.00 
129,00 
CALL 


297.00 


69.00 
69.00 


83,00 
wn CALL 
110:25.00 


124.00 
77.00 


134,50 
262.00 


37.74 


Forethought 


Legisoft/Nolo 
Will Writer. 
Living Video Text 
More. 
Lundeen & Associates 
Works Plus Spell... 
Meta 
Design 2. 
Micro Planning Software 
Micro Planner + ... 
Microsoft 


Mac Plot 3.0 Standard .. 
Monogram 

Dollars & Sense. 

Forecast... 


Versa Term . 
Versa Term Pro 
Personal Bibliographi 
Biblio-Link (BRS) 
Biblio-Link (Dialogue) 
Biblio-Link (Medlars) 
Prof. Bibliographic Sys. 
Simon & Schuster 
Typing Tutor II. 
Softsyne 
Accountant Int 
Software Ventures 
Microphone V1. 
Survivor 
Mac Money 
T-Maker 
Write Now . 
Thunder Ware 
Thunder Scan V4.0... 
Working Software 


Fontographer. 
Berkeley System Design 

Stepping Out. 
Brain Power 

phidex 

Broderbund 

Print Shop 

Toy Shop .. 
CasadyWare 

Fluent Fonts 

Laser Fonts Vo 


Century Software Laser Fonts 


Symbols, Congo, Mainistee, 


Micro-fonts, Neosho, Shadow 
Effects, Spokane, Styx, Thames, 


Trent, Willamette, Technical 
or Business .. 
Compucraft 
Full Library. 
Individual Disks 
Computer Shoppe 
Mac Plot 2 (Draft) . 


Cricket Software 
Cricket Draw .. 

Diehl Graphsoft, Inc. 
MiniCad.. 

Dubl Click Software 
Wet Paint Vol 1 or 
Wet Paint Vol 1 & 
World Class Fonts 1 or 
World Class Fonts 1 & 

Foundation 
Comic Strip Factory. 

Innovative Data Design 
MacDraft 

Letraset 
ReadySetGo V4.0 . 

Miles Computing 
Mac the Ripper... 

Mindscape 
Graphic Works 1.1 

Silicon Beach Software 
‘Accessory Pack #1 
Silicon Press. 


Picture Base V1.2 
T-Maker 

Click Art Business Image 

Click Art Effects 

Click Art Letters 1 or 2. 

Click Art Publications. 

Click Art Laserletters 


Williams & Macias 
My Disklabeler B&W 
My Disklabeler Color. 
My Disklabeler Laser 


Abaton 
Multi-Talk 
AST Research 
AST 2000 20 Meg HD/Tape 1,519.00 
AST 4000 74Meg HD/Tape .3,998.00 
TurboLaser/PS 
TurboScan 
Bizcomp 
1200 Baud Modem... 
2400 Baud Modem.. 
C-Enterprises 
AB Box 512K. 
AB Box Mac+ & SE. 
ABCD Box 512K.. 
ABCD Box Mac+ & SI 
Capetronic 
ADC 1200 Modem 


595.00 


CMS MacStacks: 
20 Meg SCSI External HD "585.00 
43 Meg SCSI External HD ...975.00 
80 Meg SCSI External HD 1,395.00 
CMS Drives 
140Meg SCSI Ext HD 
240Meg SCSI Ext HD 
320 Meg SCSI Ext HD 
Pro 40-SE/I Internal HD.......975.00 
Dove 
512K to 1 Meg/128K Romss....170.00 
512K to 1 Meg w/SCSI Port...260.00 
512K to 2 Meg/128K Roms....523.00 
512K to 2 Meg w/SCSI Port...610.00 
Plus 2 Meg (Mac+ UpGrade) 348.00 
Plus 4 Meg (Mac+ UpGr)....1,700.00 
Farallon 
Mac 512K & LW Phonenet 
Mac Plus Phonenet ; 
Phonenet to Appletalk Adapter 8.00 


650.00 


Smart Modem 1200. 
Smart Modem 2400. 
Transit 1000/512K... 


Micrographic Images 
Megascreen Plus 


MS 300 Scanner... 
New Image Technology 


Magic Camera 
Magic Video Digitize: 
Nuvotech 


MacBottom 21 Meg SCSI 
With 1200 Baud Modem 
MacBottom 45 Meg SCSI 
With 1200 Baud Modem 

Saving Zone 
800K Disk Drive w/LED light 195.00 


89.95 


VIP (Vis'l Interactive Prgmg) ...85.75 
Manx 
C Aztec C68K Comm. 


C Aztec C68K Personal. 
Data Base w/ Source 
Think Technologies 


Light Speed-C . 


Data Base Tool Kit. 

Pascal 

Source Code Library 
Zedcor Inc 

Z Basi 


Electronic Arts 
Deluxe Music Const Set. 
Great Wave Software 


Music Vol 1-5 eacl 
Hayden 
Music Works 
Kette Group 
Stereo System 200 
Studio Session 
Mark of the Unicorn 
Professional Compose 
Professional Performer 
Professional Performer 


Utilities 


Disk Express. 


Central Point Software 
Copy II Mac.. 
Cortland 
Topdesk 
Electronic Arts 
Mac Battery Pak 
FWB Software 
Hard Disk Back Up 
Hard Disk Partition 
Hard Disk Uti 
Imagine Software 
Smart Alarms... 
Smart Alarms Multi-User. 
MacMaster 
Fedit+ ... 
Mainstay 
Flashback 


Turbo Down Load 
Type Now .. 
Micro Analyst 
MacZap . 
PBI Software 
Hard Disk Backu 
HFS Locator + . 


Laser Spool 1-5 Users. 

Network Disk Fit 

Sentinel 

Super Laser Spool 

Super Spool Imagewrite: 
Think Technologies 


20 Meg SCSI External HD .. 
Diehl-Graphsoft 

Minicad . 
Lundeen & Associates 


MacBottom 45 Meg HD. 
Sensible Softworks 
MacPlus Bag... 
Softsync 
Accountant Inc. 


Our Macs Are 
Networked On 
DuPont Fiber Optic 
Cables, Putting The 
Saving Zone Light 
Years Ahead In 
Service And 
Technology, But 
Always As Close 
As Your Phone. 
Call Us Today! 


(TOLL FREE) FOR ORDERS ONLY 
1-800-248-0800 
(TOLL FREE) IN WA STATE 
1-800-243-4200 


FOR INFO OR CUSTOMER SERVICE 


1-(206) 883-1975 


Adversitement Done On A Macintosh, Using Quark XPress. 


MEMBERS OF 
THE BETTER 
BUSINESS 
BUREAU 


We accept VISA & MASTERCARD. No surcharge added. AMERICAN EXPRESS, add 2.5%. 

To order by Mail, send one of the following: cashiers check, money order, credit card#, or check. Personal and company checks under $1,000 clear immediately. Please allow 
10 days for personal and company checks over $1,000 to clear. Fortune 1000 and Governmental checks clear immediately. Call to obtain correct shipping cost, 

If we must ship a partial order, we never charge freight on the shipments that complete the order. 


lay time phone number. WA residents add 8.1% sales tax. 
120 day limited warranty on all products.” 
Shipping: Software only, standard in UPS Ground service $3.00 minimum charge, 2nd day Air and Overnight Air available upon request. All US postal sent insured, 
‘APO/FPO add 3% ($5.00 min), Alaska or Hawaii add 6% ($10.00 min), Canada add 12% ($15.00 min), Foreign add 20% ($30.00 min). 
Hardware: Call for shipping charge. 
All prices subject to change without notice. All items subject to availability. 
‘Ad published for your convenience only. 
“Software and hardware is subject to manufacturers warranty. Defective items will be replaced immediately with like item. Due to Federal regulations, all opened software sales 
are final. Unopened software ordered by mistake is subject to a 20% restocking fee. Defective hardware replaced or repaired at our discretion. All retums must have an autho- 


rization number, call 206-883-1975. 
7102 180th Ave. N.E., Bldg. A107, Redmond, WA 98052 
Monday Through Friday, 6AM To 8PM PST. Saturday, 6AM To 6PM PST 
Our Customer Service Line Is Open Monday Through Friday From 8:00 AM To 5:00 PM PST 
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BY CLAIR WHITMER 
MacWEEK Staff 
ANAHEIM, Calif. — Users who have been 
grappling with the problem of portable print- 
ing for their Macintosh now have a solution: 
the Grappler C/Mac/GS parallel printer inter- 
face system from Orange Micro Inc. 

To be introduced at Mac Expo in Boston, 
the Grappler is a universal parallel printer 
interface for the Macintosh. Through the inter- 
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Grappler gets handle on portable printer dilemma 


face, the Mac can connect to a wide range of 
dot-matrix printers, including Epson and com- 
patibles, Okidata Microline 190 and 290, Pana- 
sonic and C. Itoh printers, as well as Hewlett- 
Packard- and Epson-compatible laser printers. 
“The cables have built-in intelligence that 
makes the computer think it’s talking to an 
ImageWriter printer,” said Karl Seppala, 
Orange Micro spokesman. “What we expect to 
be the real hot thing is that you don’t need any 


S 


"Modern Artist™ 


driver software. It’s completely transparent to 
the user.” 

The product will retail for $99 and will start 
shipping on Aug. 24, Seppala said. 

Under development for several years, the 
product has only recently received the support 
it needed to be pushed to market, said Seppala. 
He attributed the change in attitude on the part 
of distributors to the surge of Mac computers 
into the corporate sector. 

Orange Micro Inc. is located at 1400 Lake- 
view Ave., Anaheim, Calif. 92807; (714) 
779-2772. @ 
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DeskTop Color Printing 
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Combine Macintosh II epaes with live video. TV 


standard video source, including camera, video 
recorder or off-the-air signal. Add titles and graphics 
and display the contponite image on a projection 


Produce beaut 200 dpi pictures on either 
paper or transparency with the Shinko 
thermal printer. The Shinko CHC-335 is quiet 
and compact, with excellent reliability. 
Includes Unigate parallel card and 
PosterMaker software. 99.00 
SuperChroma™ 
Complete color system for the Macintosh 512, 
Plus or SE. The SuperChroma color engine 
contains 1 megapixel of display RAM and gives 
he 256 colors from a palette of 262,144. ChromaPaint's 
. acPaint style tools are ideal for professional 
_ color graphics and artwork. Features include 3D, 
_ color shading and MacPaint conversion. No 
internal connections required. $1500.00 
Optional high resolution color monitor $500.00 
¢ II video card to any 
a VCR. $599.00 
: is -Unigate 
Parallel printer interface for the 
Macintosh II. Break the serial 
bottleneck and open the MaclII to 
2 the world of parallel printing and 
- - peripherals. $299.00 
See us at Siggraph 87, booth 3001 
See us at MacWorld, booth 445 


Dealer Inquiries Welcome 


Spectrum Digital Systems’ 
TrueForm will allow 
computers to fill out forms 


BOSTON — Spectrum Digital Systems is 
preparing to jump into a new business market 
this week at the Mac Expo by unveiling True- 
Form, a new hardware/software system for fill- 
ing out forms on the Mac screen. 

“This forms-processing package opens up a 
whole new area of database publishing by 
allowing people to fill out forms using their 
computers instead of a typewriter,” said Spec- 
trum President Mitch Stein. 

The entire TrueForm System, including 
TrueForm software, the LS-300 Image Scan- 
ner, MacScan software (an image-scanning 
program compatible with all popular desktop- 
publishing software), SCSI and cabling, is 
priced at $1,995. TrueForm software will be 
available separately for $495 and is scheduled 
to ship in mid-August. 

TrueForm’s image scanner, the LS-300, 
transmits a form’s image to the screen of a 
Mac Plus, SE or Mac II. The user can either 
train the computer to fill out the form or place 
the cursor at the appropriate locations on the 
form and type. The user can then output the 
completed data on a preprinted form or print 
the entire form and its contents on blank paper. 

Forms also can be spooled for unattended 
printing, and “Trueform’s exclusive ‘Forms 
Caching’ facility allows extremely fast multi- 
ple-form printing,” said Stein. 

Spectrum Digital Systems is located at 
2702 International Lane, No. 112, Madison, 
Wis. 53704-3122; (608) 244-4300. i 


New Dove SCSI connection 
will let Macs access DECnet 


BOSTON — Dove Computer Corp. will 
announce at the Mac Expo FastNet, a SCSI 
connection that allows Macintoshes to access 
DECnet, a computer network from Digital 
Equipment Corp. of Maynard, Mass. 

Dove has developed a hardware/software 
solution based around an external 10-MHz 
68000 CPU. Called the FastNet CCU (commu- 
nications control unit), the system plugs into a 
Macintosh’s SCSI port for up to 1.5 Mbytes 
per second asynchronous data transfer. 

“Dove's FastNet CCU frees the Mac from 
the network overhead. In some networks, the 
Mac’s resources are drained. The CCU speeds 
up the transfer of data between Macs and com- 
puters residing on the DECnet,” said Jay Tar- 
ter, Dove's vice president of research and 
development. 

The CCU has 512 Kbytes of RAM, 
expandable to 4 Mbytes using Dove’s snap-on 
memory chips or SIMMs. 

The FastNet media access unit (MAU) pro- 
vides the physical link to local-area networks 
when connected to the CCU. Together the 
CCU and the MAU are a gateway to networks 
such as DECnet, Starlan and Token Ring. 

Dove Computer Corp. is located at 1200 
N. 23rd St., Wilmington, N.C. 28405; (919) 
763-7918. 
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Moniterm to introduce fast-refresh monitor 


BY JIRI WEISS 

MacWEEK Staff 

BOSTON — Moniterm Corp. will introduce 

this week its 1,280-by-960-pixel 19-inch 

monochrome monitor for the Mac SE and II. 
Faster screen updating is the main advan- 

tage of the $1,995 Viking 1 monitor, according 

to the company. “Our faster refresh rate of 66 

Hz is the major difference from our competi- 

tion,” said Tom Lohse, head of Moniterm’s 


Microtek Lab will debut 
moderately priced gray-level 
scanner at Mac Expo 


BY RUSTY WESTON 

MacWEEK Staff 

BOSTON — Microtek Lab Inc. will introduce 
the first moderately priced “gray-level” scan- 
ner at Mac Expo this week, said company Vice 
President Bob Hsieh. 

The Mac-compatible MSF-300G flatbed 
scanner will allow the user to scan up to eight 
bits per pixel for 256 shades of gray. The scan- 
ner is designed for users who want images 
printed on high-resolution output devices like 
the Linotronics 300 and 100, Hsieh said. 

“The scanner is the first desktop scanner in 
its price range to provide halftone screening 
and 256 gray scales,” said Julie Desrosiers, a 
marketing analyst with CAP International of 
Marshfield, Mass. “It’s higher quality, 
although the resolution is still only 300 dpi.” 

“There’s a lot of activity going on with 
desktop scanners, Companies are scrambling to 
move up in quality and sophistication,” 
Desrosiers said, “A lot of desktop publishers 
may be dissatisfied with the quality of images 
they scan now. This is a significant step.” 

The MSF-300G will be priced between 
$3,000 and $4,000, with delivery anticipated 
later this year, Hsieh said. 

The flatbed scanner is used like a copying 
machine, taking up to an 8.5-inch-by-14-inch 
page one sheet at a time. 

The new scanner provides the data needed 
to perform sophisticated “post processing” 
with graphics editing software such as 
Letraset’s Image Studio, Hsieh said. Image 
Studio takes advantage of the scanners multi- 
ple shades of gray and halftone dot patterns. 
Scanned images are accessible by the leading 
desktop-publishing software, including Page- 
Maker, Ready,Set,Go! and XPress 

“T don’t think there will be any competition 
at this level,” Hsieh said, adding that the next 
highest resolution scanner, a 600)-dpi Xerox 
machine, has a suggested list price of $8,500. 

CAP International estimates the market for 
desktop scanners will grow from $85 million 
this year to $540 million by 1991. CAP studies 
have shown that the market for low-cost scan- 
ners boomed last year primarily because of 
increased demand in desktop-publishing and 
electronic-imaging markets. 

Microtek Lab Inc. is located at 16901 S. 
Western Ave., Gardena, Calif. 90247; (213) 
321-2121. 


research department. 

With a Macintosh SE , Viking | can be 
used as a horizontal extension of the large- 
screen monitor. Users can display text on both 
screens at once and scroll through it, the com- 
pany said. 

An adjustable hardware screen-saver auto- 
matically turns off the Viking 1 screen after a 
set time when it is not being used. This protects 
the screen, avoids software compatibility prob- 


lems and frees up the 210 Kbytes of memory 
otherwise required to save the large-screen 
image, the company said. 

Type as small as 6 points can be viewed on 
the Viking 1. The screen’s square pixels mean 
that screen and printed characters match pre- 
cisely. The monitor avoids the character crude- 
ness of lower-resolution monitors and the legi- 
bility and focus problems found with higher- 
resolution monitors, the company said. 

The Viking 1 for the Macintosh SE is avail- 
able immediately. The Macintosh II model will 
be available Sept. 1. Both include controller 


card, software, manual and 6-foot cable. No 
Mac modifications are required. The monitor is 
compatible with System 4.0 and 4.1, Finder 5.3 
and 5.4, HFS and MFS, Switcher and the 
Levco Prodigy accelerator-board series. 

In offering the Viking 1 to consumers, 
Moniterm will be competing with other suppli- 
ers of large-screen monitors, including Super- 
Mac and Comerstone, that use Moniterm as an 
OEM. 

Moniterm is located at 5740 Green Circle 
Drive, Minnetonka, Minn. 55343; (612) 935- 
4151.8 
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MacStack 20, 40, 43 or 80 MB 


Compact Model 20 MB or 40 MB 


Power Tower 320 MB or 640 MB 


HIGH PERFORMANCE SCSI HARD DRIVE AND TAPE BACKUP SYSTEMS 


EXTERNAL: 
INTERNAL: 
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TapeStack: 


Macintosh Plus / SE / Il - 20 MB to 960 MB Hard Drives - Complete Including Cables 
Macintosh SE - 40 MB - 29 ms Average Access - Replaces Upper Floppy or Hard Drive 
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Macintosh Plus, SE, II, AppleShare and A/UX are registered trademarks of Apple Computer, Inc., Power Tower and MacStack are trademarks of CMS Enhancements, Inc. 


HYPERCARD 


Continued from Page | 

$49) ends months of speculation over which 
arm of Apple — the company or its new soft- 
ware subsidiary, Claris Corp. — will control 
the destiny of this free-form “personal tool kit” 
previously known by its code name WildCard. 

Apple expects the innovative graphic “erec- 
tor set ” will be the cornerstone of a developing 
environment that the company hopes will ful- 
fill its long-standing promise to make the Mac 
the creative, human computer. 

“Long term, the HyperCard is our most 
important introduction (at the expo),” said 
Charles Berger, vice president of marketing 
development. “The decision we made with 
HyperCard is the decision we made with 
AppleSoft — it’s the developing environment. 

But just what sort of environment Hyper- 
Card is — and whether developers and the 
business community will embrace the proposed 
standard — remains unclear. 

Apple describes the software as a personal 
tool kit for using, customizing and creating 
information. The program presents a stack of 
cards, each of which can represent a screen full 
of text, graphics, video, voice or even music. 
By activating “buttons” on the cards, they can 
be dynamically linked to other cards — even to 


MULTIFINDER 


Continued from Page | 

Plus, SE or II with a “multitasking environ- 
ment,” said Michael Holm, a product develop- 
ment specialist at Apple. The three elements 
provided by the MultiFinder are fast context 
switching between applications, background 
LaserWriter printing and a “generalized back- 
ground processing facility,” said Charles 
Oppenheimer, Mac product development 
manager. 

When used with software that supports 
MultiFinder, such background processing can 
be used for terminal emulation, sorting, pro- 
gram compiling, large calculations and backing 
up data. The program will be sold to previous 
Mac buyers as part of a four-disk system soft- 
ware update priced at $49, 


TANDY 


Continued from Page | 

IBM computer at a base of $1,350, is 40 per- 
cent smaller than the IBM PC but more than 
twice as fast. Like the Mac, the computer’s 
monitor, 3.5-inch floppy-disk drive and CPU 
are in one cabinet. 

The Model 25 Collegiate version is 
available with a mouse, windowing user 
interface and graphics adapter — all features 
of the Mac. 

Tandy Corp.’s 1000HX and TX models, 
priced at $699 and $1,199, respectively, are 
MS-DOS computers with windowing operating 
software built in. Either can be fitted with a 
TandyLink network adapter compatible with 
AppleTalk. Using software such as Centram’s 
TOPS, TandyLink can communicate with 
Macs and PC compatibles operating at the 
standard AppleTalk rate. 

Both companies said the new models are 


those on a network. 

HyperCard gives you “the freedom to asso- 
ciate pictures and text through buttons — but- 
tons can do anything,” said Bill Atkinson, the 
program’s author. 

Apple appears to be targeting CD-ROM. 
Robust searching and sorting and a simple 
“English-like” scripting language called 
HyperTalk appear to make the software ideal 
for the creation and maintenance of huge vol- 
umes of text, graphics, video and audio. 

With an upper limit of 32 Kbytes on a sin- 
gle card and 16 million cards, HyperCard has 
few constraints for programmers. The program 
requires 1 MByte of memory, and Apple will 
be offering discounted upgrades for the 512K. 

HyperCard’s memory requirements may be 
short-lived. “It’s not as well-integrated into the 
system software and ROM as it will be,” said 
John Colligan, higher-education marketing 
manager, implying that future Mac ROMs will 
include HyperCard. 

Apple has been busily sponsoring the 
development of professionally created stacks 
of cards, unofficially called “stackware.” (See 
story, Page 6). 

At the same time, in a move that some view 
as undercutting that effort, Atkinson will hand 


Though some debate whether MultiFinder 
provides true multitasking, it does allow up to 
30 separate applications to be open at one time, 
although this number is limited by the memory 
required by a specific application. 

“You've got real interchangeability,” said 
Holm, Programs must compete for the atten- 
tion of the CPU, with the first priority being 
given to user-driven events like keyboard or 
mouse activity. Since some activities are more 
processor-intensive than others, the illusion of 
simultaneous processing can be achieved. 

For example, one can use MacWrite while 
downloading a file. The computer switches 
between applications so fast that it appears to 
be doing both at once. But the download stops, 
for example, when MacWrite actually is being 


designed to compete in the education market 
long dominated by Apple. “We are targeting 
education, the first-time user and those wanting 
easy-to-use computers,” said Ed Juge, director 
of market planning at Tandy Corp. of Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Apple accounts for 58 percent of the educa- 
tion market, with Tandy and IBM at 17 percent 
and 7 percent, respectively, according to Anne 
Wujcik, program director at Talmis, a New 
York market-research concern. 

Apple is not worried. “This is a question for 
MS-DOS users. It does not involve Apple,” 
said Kathleen Dixon, education manager. 
“People choose Apple for reasons more com- 
plex than just product and price. They choose 
us for the relationship we have developed with 
educators and the application development we 
have to support their choice.” 

Tandy’s decision to support AppleTalk 


out 2,000 free copies of sample stackware at 
the expo. Adding to the impression that stack- 
ware need not be professional or expensive, 
every copy of HyperCard will include sample 
personal stackware: a calendar, to-do list, 
dialer, address book, clip-art library, sound 
library and sample ideas for users to develop 
their own stacks. 

HyperCard bears many similarities to 
hypertext, a method designed largely for creat- 
ing dynamic databases of text. But Apple says 
HyperCard’s simplicity will open computer 
technology to greater numbers of users and 
allow broader applications than its predecessor. 

“HyperCard extends the innovation of the 
Mac,” said Ash Jain, a consultant and former 
executive with AST Research Inc. of Irvine, 
Calif. “Apple is showing more and more how 
the computer can be an extension of the human 
being.” Yet Jain, who has seen the software, 
acknowledged that the immediate response to 
HyperCard in the developer community might 
be mixed. “In some cases, it will be negative. 
But Apple has to continue innovating to remain 
competitive. It’s inevitable,” he said. 

“For the developers making the most noise, 
we have brought them in and showed them we 
are not a threat,” said Katie Povejsil, higher- 


loaded since that process demands all of the 
attention of the processor. 

Holm said this feature provides a vast 
improvement over programs like Switcher and 
Servant that allow quick movements between 
several applications held in memory. 

Background processing allows printing 
documents to be spooled to the LaserWriter 
without resorting to print spoolers or printer 
buffers, even allowing documents to queue up. 

Combined with an MS-DOS coprocessor 
board, MultiFinder also allows cutting and 
pasting from MS-DOS programs like Lotus 
1-2-3 into Macintosh applications like Excel. 

Along with the official announcement of 
MultiFinder, attendees at Mac Expo can expect 
to hear lots of announcements of support for 


indicates a recognition of Apple’s strong posi- 
tion, according to one analyst, who declined to 
be named. “This board may be the sleeper 
product with the new Tandy line. It helps to 
position them in education.” 

“To increase its market share, Tandy is now 
looking to link with the Mac,” said Wendy 
Abramowitz of Argus Research in New York. 

Tandy’s announcements Monday upstaged 
IBM’s introduction of a low-end personal com- 
puter for home and school, IBM’s first attempt 
to penetrate the education market since the ill- 
fated PCjr. 

“It’s a tough market for IBM to compete in 
when they are up against two low-cost produc- 
ers like Tandy and Apple,” said Esther Dyson, 
who publishes Release 1.0, an industry 
newsletter. 

But just as Apple has developed a universi- 
ty purchase program, IBM will discount 


education marketing development manager. 

“I’m against bundling application software 
with hardware,” said Rob Campbell, president 
of Forethought Inc. of Sunnyvale, Calif., which 
was acquired by Microsoft Corp. of Redmond, 
Wash, “If it’s system software, I don’t have a 
problem.” But HyperCard does not fit Camp- 
bell’s traditional definition of system software: 
languages, operating systems and utilities, 

Third-party developers may not be the only 
group questioning Apple’s play of HyperCard. 
When asked whether Apple had made the right 
move in bundling a program that some felt bet- 
ter suited for Claris, Apple’s new software 
unit, John Zeisler, the new venture’s vice presi- 
dent of marketing, said: “That is a question 
probably more appropriately asked of Apple.” 

Zeisler praised HyperCard as a “superb 
product” but added, “I don’t think [Claris] will 
be an active creator of stackware.” 

Atkinson said, “There never was a question 
that [HyperCard] would be system software.” 

But how will business users react to this 
radical hybrid blending elements of a develop- 
ment environment and shareware? 

“We'll have to see how it unfolds,” said 
Berger. “For some people within Apple, it took 
time to realize what this product is.” i 


the product from developers. The product was 
seeded to 300 developers in conjunction with 
the seeding of the Mac II, said Oppenheimer. 

“We've had conferences with developers 
about it, and almost every one of them has 
said, “Yes, we're going to support it,”” said 
Holm. 

There will be two kinds of applications: 
“MultiFinder-compatible, or friendly, and 
MultiFinder-aware,” he said. Compatible pro- 
grams will allow windows to be opened and 
resized and won't assume that all of the RAM 
is accessible at any time so that other applica- 
tions can be used. Such programs, however, 
won't necessarily take advantage of multitask- 
ing capabilities. MultiFinder-aware programs 
will support such background processing. i 


“aggressively” to eligible institutions, accord- 
ing to Jim Monahan, IBM spokesman. 

At $1,350 for a system with a monochrome 
monitor and $1,695 for a color display system, 
the unit is priced lower than previous IBM 
computers but still costs significantly more 
than competitive machines. 

The Model 25 resembles IBM’s first-gener- 
ation PCs more than its new PS/2 line. Using 
an Intel 8086 microprocessor, it offers up to 
640 Kbytes of RAM and runs MS-DOS ver- 
sion 3.3, which means it cannot use software 
developed for PS/2 computers. However, it 
offers two expansion slots. 

“On campus, IBM is still a couple of years 
behind Apple,” said Hambrecht & Quist ana- 
lyst Bruce Lupatkin. “Windows used on an 
8086 will run substantially slower than the 
Mac Plus. And in applications, they are years 
behind,” he said. 
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Blue Pacific 360 S. hope Avenue, Suite Cao 
Santa Barbara, CA 93105 (805) 563-0005, 


Quark, Incorporated, a leading developer of computer soft- 
ware for Apple computers, is expanding its research/develop- 
ment, sales and training staffs. Quark is a seven year old com- 
pany which is presently offering products in word processing 
and electronic publishing. Quark provides interested individuals 
an opportunity to participate in a high growth industry with one 
of the leaders. The following positions are now available: 


Account Executive 

Will be located in major metropolitan areas for sales and con- 
tact with authorized Apple dealers. Experience in sales 
required, preferably with computers. Income potential $30,000 
- $80,000. 


Computer Programmers 

Advanced level programmers sought. Experience in program- 
ming in C or Macintosh required. Undergraduate degree in 
computer science or a related field required. Salary commen- 
surate with experience. 


Trainers 

Would be located in major metropolitan areas throughout the 
U.S. Responsibilities would include working with area account 
executives in training dealers and participating in Apple func- 
tions. Salary commensurate with experience. 


Technical Writer 

Experienced technical writer needed to write manuals, training 
materials and other documentation. Knowledge of computers, 
particularly Macintosh, preferred. Salary commensurate with 
experience. 


If you are a qualified person seeking one of the above positions 
with our company, please send a detailed resume and salary 
requirements to: 


Human Resources Department 
Quark, Incorporated 

300 S. Jackson, Suite 100 
Denver, Colorado 80209 


Written inquiries only. We are an Equal Opportunity Employer. 


IMMEDIATE NEED FOR 
MAC PROGRAMMERS 
Start-up firm with strong financial backing 
seeking experienced, enthusiastic Mac 
programmers for breakthrough 
application software development. 
Beautiful Southern California location. 
Please send resume with salary history 
and preferred development language to: 
P.O. Box 41755 


Santa Barbara, CA 93140 


Macintosh Hardware Engineers 
Minimum two years experience with 
graphics and video cards, I/O interface 
cards, as well as memory expansion 
cards. Experience with NuBus and 
Apple Macintosh preferred. 
Macintosh Software Engineers 
Minimum two years with Macintosh 
software. Send resume to: 


Everex Systems Inc. 
48460 Kato Road 
Fremont, CA 94538 
Attention: Sam Ang 


For JUST $100 
You CAN REACH THE BRIGHTEST 
PEOPLE IN THE MACINTOSH WORLD 
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Selling Your Mac? | 


MacHeaven Awaits! 
Looking to find a good final resting place for 
your current Macintosh? Do you want to avoid 
the hassle of reselling your used Macintosh or 
peripherals? Send your functioning equipment 
to MacHeaven! MacHeaven is currently 
purchasing used Macintoshes: 128K, 512K, 
512Ke, Plus, and SE; as well as most 
peripherals. We supply the shipping containers, 
packing, and written agreement — you just 
supply the Mac! Quick payment to you after we 
receive and check out your equipment. Call 
(703) 528-4043 for the latest prices. 

Dealer inquiries welcome. 


Macintosh Programming 


Team For Hire. 

Two programmers with a total of five years 
Macintosh programming experience are 
available for short, or long-term projects. 

We are specialists in the event-driven 
environment of the Macintosh, not recent 
converts from the IBM-PC world. We 
understand what it takes to build a 
successful application on the Macintosh. 
We have experience programming in 
Pascal, Object Pascal, MacApp, C and 

68000 assembler. Contact Faulkner White 

at: Genus Software: 
44 Briarwood 


Irvine, CA 92714 
(714) 857-2029 


It has every feature you want: 


EZTax-PREP" 


TRIAL OFFER—$15.00 


The fast, =~ accurate tax preparer 
for use with 
Lotus 1-2-3, Multiplan® or Excel 


EZTax-PREP is a comprehensive, professional-level tax 
preparation package. Toll-free customer support is included free. 


“The features leader.” Infoworld 


“Everything about (it) . . . inspires confidence.” Macazine 


“Excellent support.” I.N., IA. 


“One of the user-friendliest programs | have 


encountered.” F.S.B., TX. 


“This is the third year I've used EZTax-PREP and | think it’s 


better than ever.” H.G.S., FL. 


Try it yourself. For just $15.00, we'll send you a copy of EZTax- 
PREP to try out on your '86 returns. That $15.00 will be credited to 
the EZTax-PREP package available in January for $130.00. 

To order: Call toll-free. Use VISA, MasterCard or American 


Express; or send a check for $15.00 + $3.00 shipping/handling. 
(Add 6% sales tax in PA) Please specify computer and 


spreadsheet you use. 


After just a few minutes with EZTax-PREP, you'll wonder 


how you managed without it. 
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800-543-1040 


(in PA 215-667-4064) 
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MAC THE KNIFE 


It’s curious watching Apple adapt to its new 
business suit, isn’t it? Funny thing is that IBM 
reps used to be cold and formal, while Apple 
reps had a laid-back California style. But with 
the big business push, the Apple reps have got- 
ten so seriously professional that they make the 
IBMers look casual. 

Meanwhile, the company that brought us 
products with whimsical names like Lisa and 
Macintosh and was about to introduce products 


with names like Juggler and WildCard is 


instead sending us MultiFinder and HyperCard. 


Ah, nostalgia. 

Of course, IBM is undergoing a metamor- 
phosis of its own. Check out the latest IBM 
System 2-for-1. It’s the first “one-box” micro 
they’ve ever made. One box. You know, moni- 
tor, drive, memory, all in one neat little pack- 
age. Hmm, sounds familiar, doesn’t it? It’s 
even got a mouse to open and close all those 
Windows! Guess IBM really stands for “I 
Became a Macintosh.”... 

The HyperCard crowd says you ain’t seen 


nothing yet. Apple just last week shipped the 
giant developers’ package (four disks labeled 
HyperCard and Stacks, Users Guide, Help and 
Ideas). Tinker types estimate the coming 
avalanche of softstacks will dwarf even the 
mountain of new products we’re trying to scale 
this week in Boston. Could it be that all the 
hyperhoopla has some substance behind it? 
MultiFinder leaves Mac a little bit puzzled, 
though. Just load up Word 3,01 with Multi- 
Finder on your vanilla Plus and contemplate 
juggling that with a another couple or three 
applications. You'll have 17 whole Kbytes left 


Clearly, the Full Page Display 
You ll Want to Look Into. 


Nutmeg Systems—Clearer. S] 


oe 


Dependable. Affordable. 


When it comes to buying a Full Page 
Display for your Macintosh™ computer, 
the choice is clear—here’s why. 
Clearer. Compare our Nutmeg/Xerox® 
Full Page Display (FPD) to other big 
screens, Our images are darker, sharper, 
and easier to read—edge to edge and 
top to bottom! 

Sharper. Our pixel density (90 dpi), 
combined with a special paper white 


Edit Uiew Spectat 
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System Tools 


see deteriorates near the edge of 
another company’s FPD screen. 


phosphor screen, make the Nutmeg/ 
Xerox FPD markedly sharper and 
easier to look at than other big screens. 
Other screens are 72-80 dpi and all use 
a harsher phosphor. 

Dependable. Developed by Xerox, 
backed by extensive research and 
development, and supported by Xerox 
Service Centers nationwide, the Xerox 
FPD monitor joins a long line of 


System Tools 


Image remains sharp, edge to edge on 
the Nutmeg/Xerox FPD. 


respected products. Ergonomically 
designed, the Xerox FPD tilts and 
swivels to any position, facilitating 
maximum user comfort. Combined 
with the Nutmeg interface board, the 
Nutmeg/Xerox FPD becomes the 
clearly superior display. 

Affordable. Clearer. Sharper. 
Dependable. And the final reason to 
choose the Nutmeg/Xerox FPD? It's 
the most affordable! 

Nutmeg Systems, Inc. 
25 South Avenue 

New Canaan, CT 06840 
203-966-3226 


Visit your authorized Apple dealer 
and compare. You'll see why the 
Nutmeg/Xerox FPD 

is the CLEAR CHOICE. 

*Xerox is a trademark of Xerox Corporation 


Macintosh is a trademark licensed to 
Apple Computer. 


Nutmeg 
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to do it in. Staggering. ... 

If you think that’s confusing, go figure 
Claris. Just when you’ve decided exactly what 
their initial product lineup will look like, some- 
body brings up a product for a computer that 
many people haven't even thought of in a 
while, the venerable Apple II. Yup, it’s Apple- 
Works, folks, one of the best-selling applica- 
tions of all time, no kidding. So, in addition to 
nightmarish DOS plots, don’t be surprised if 
Claris picks up a few profitable Apple II com- 
panies, Can you name a couple? 


Play it Again, Sam 

Software of the living dead department: Sales 
of Jazz, of all things, have suddenly revived. 
Seems a little unnatural, if you ask the Knife. 
Is this an indication of a sudden increase in 
Mac necrophilia or just some folks angling to 
get an inexpensive upgrade to Galaxy? If Lotus 
offers a cheap upgrade (a very big if, too), this 
might be a good strategy. There must be plenty 
of dusty copies of Jazz on the shelves, and you 
can bet dealers would be delighted to recover 
25 cents on the dollar. They call it found 
money. ... 

In the endless desktop-publishing features 
war, one belligerent is ready to make a move 
that may stun the competition, temporarily at 
least. They’re working with a color-scanner 
manufacturer to develop software that'll let 
you import color documents, complete with 
color-separation tools. 

Mac II Plus this week: Everyone’s talking, 
but no one’s shipping. Engineers tell the Knife 
that Motorola has promised Apple to start 
delivering 68030’s in quantity by December. 
Unfortunately for all you power pigs, that’s 
December 1988. ... 

That '286 board you’ve been needing to run 
WordStar in a window on your Il is getting 
closer to reality every day. The documentation 
is almost finished, so can product be far 
behind? ... 

Authorized Apple dealers love the Mac. 
Boy, do they love it! IBM dealers who used to 
ignore Apple altogether are now courting with 
the ardor of a teen-ager. Why? Simple math. 
For the past couple of years, poor dealers have 
watched prices decline at a steady pace "til the 
price of the average system going out the door 
wasn’t enough to support (the computer retailer 
S-word) a profit. But here’s Apple, with these 
lovely, expensive little boxes that everyone 
seems to want. ... 

Dealers may love Apple, but corporate 
America doesn’t love dealers, and Apple 
knows it. The fix? An 800 number for support. 
Will it cost? Sure. Will it be as effective as 
AppleLink? No way. Does Apple think busi- 
ness is too lame to use a modem? Is business 
more intimidated by data than by voice? 

At last, with the Expo mysteries revealed, 
you can make those big purchase decisions 
with confidence, unless you’re contemplating a 
new LaserWriter. You'll have to wait ’til Jan- 
uary if you want one with the new Canon SX 
engine. 

Night, Em. 

EE 

Do your Knifely duty. Contact the Knife at 
(415) 882-7370 or MCI (MactheKnife). With 
this MacWEEK mug, I can see your future. 


Quick. Pick the workstation. 


Tes the Macintosh™ II with the big, high-resolution, 
high-performance 19" display. 
Available only from SuperMac Technology. 
Graphics power that turns a great computer into a 
great workstation. The result: The ultimate system 
for running Mac software. Because it is, simply, 
the ultimate Mac. 


How to create the Macintosh workstation: 

Just install one of our workstation video boards in 
any Mac II slot. 

Then connect your monitor. Turn on the power, and 
you re running. No special software. No jumpers. 

For color, our Spectrum™ system brings you 1024 x 
768 resolution with up to 256 glorious colors at once, 
from a palette of over 16 million. Or 8-bit gray scale, 
if you wish. 

For monochrome, you get even greater resolution of 
up to 1365 x 1024 pixels with our low-cost Graphix™ 


Spectrum offers double the 
visual area of Apple’s color 
display. So you see much, 
much more of your work. 


Trademarks: Macintosh: Apple Computer Inc. Image by Markus Houy using Dimensions. 


system. That means that Macintosh can display a 
two-page spread with room to spare. And you can still 
read the fine print! 

Because SuperMac video boards are program- 
mable, you can even start small and upgrade later. 
Choose from Apple’s 640 x 480 monitor, or choose 
an 800 x 600 multisync-type monitor for 50% more 
resolution. Or for the ultimate workstation, choose 
SuperMac’s 1024 x 768 19” workstation monitor. 

See SuperMac video before you commit 
to any video for your Macintosh II. 

Only SuperMac video gives you highest resolution. 

Only SuperMac video gives you your choice of 
monitors, up to 19 inches. 

Only SuperMac video runs all the standard Mac- 
intosh software and A/UX, Apple’s implementation of 
the UNIX operating system. 

(And for specialized broadcast applications, we’ve 
even included genlockable NTSC output.) 

See SuperMac video at your nearest SuperMac 
video dealer. And see the difference between a great 
computer and a great workstation. 


SUPERMIAG 


TECHNOLOGY 
295 N. Bernardo, Mountain View, CA 94043, (415) 964-8884 


